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HL Parable 


Together came two souls at Heaven’s Gate; 
Strangers to each in their transfigured state. 


Before them stood the servant of the Lord— 
A shining Angel with his flaming sword. 


Then to one trembling spirit of the dead 
The guardian Angel of the portal said: 


“Dost thou thine earthly enemies forgive?” 
" “ Aye,” came the answer. Quoth the Angel, “ Live.” 


Then said the Angel to the other one: 
“Unto this man great evil hast thou done, 


al i “For him be it what fate is thine to say; 
As he shall judge, so shall it be this day.” 


In silence stood he there, and none may tell 
What dreams were his of torture and of Hell, 


But when at last he dared uplift his eyes, 
Wide swung the Gate and there was Paradise! 


Written for The Congregationalist by FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


————————— 
The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago | 
New York BOSTON 









































638 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Missionary Tour in Nebraska 


In response to special invitations from several 
Nebraska ministers, the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Board recently 
joined forces in arranging a tour to promote mis- 
sionary activities among the young men and women 
of the churches in this ‘state. The trip extended 
from April 25 to May 3, and included two-session 
programs at each place visited, the entertain- 
ing chureh inviting delegates from surrounding 
churches. In one instance twenty-five young peo- 
ple, headed by their pastor, drove nearly ten miles 
to attend the evening session in Omaha. The cities 
visited were Seward, York, Hastings, Crete, Omaha, 
Fremont, Lincoln and Clarks. Secretaries Shelton 
and Hicks represented the two missionary societies. 

While the discussions revealed conditions differ- 
ent from those prevailing in certain states more 
compactly Congregational, and the methods of mis- 
sionary instruction now being recommended were 
not thoroughly known, spontaneous interest was 
everywhere aroused. The spirit of enterprise and 
thrift characterizing Nebraska cities pervades 
church life as well. Congregationalism in this 
state is surely to be reckoned with in any advance 
movement in the denomination. At several points 
the urgent need was voiced that laymen support 
Congregationalism in Nebraska and the work of 
the national missionary societies to the extent 
of their ability. Hope of attaining speed:ly to 
self-support was expressed by several churches 
and leaders were considering plans for arousing 
and organizing the men of the churches for advance 
steps in denominational affairs. The young people 
were receptive to suggestions for strengthening 
missionary activities, and manifested a purpose to 
promote systematic study of missions and gifts to 
them. That the present may be counted a period 
of missionary awakening among young people there 
is no doubt. H. W. H. 





A man has no right to live and die without 
defining his relation to Jesus Christ and the 
kingdom of God. The whole thing is too big, 
too vital, too imperative to go by default. 
Either the kingdom of God is the right goal 
of a man’s endeavor, or it is not. Either 
Jesus Christ is the best spiritual guide, or 
he is not. If these are best, you ought to 


knew, follow and serve them. If they are’ 


not best you ought to know, that you may 
find the best. There must be an end some- 
time to colorless, valueless attitudes toward 
the great imperatives and opportunities of 
life. ‘* No man can serve two masters.”—Dr. 
G. Glenn Atkins. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
will hold its Annual Meeting in - Eliot Church, Lowell, 
on Wednesday, May 17, at 2 p. 

F. ‘i. EMRICH, Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY. 
This society will hold its Seventy-ninth Annual posting 
in the First Congregational Church, Springfield, 
Tt508. L. Goodspeed, D. D., pastor, May 30, 31 and 1 June 

5. 

‘arrangements have been made with the Passenger 
Traffic Association for the purchase of tickets upon the 
certificate plan of one and one-third fare for the round 
trip. Each person must pay a full first class fare to 
Springfield and obtain from the selling agent a certifi- 
cate showing that such full fare ticket has been pur- 
chased. This certificate must be countersigned at 
Springfield and vised by the special agent of the R. R. 
Association. This will entitle Phe delegate to a return 
ticket at one-third the regular fare. Application for 
tickets should be made thirty minutes before the de- 
parture of the tra‘n, time being required for the prepa- 
——e of the certificate. 

hte field Hotels Cooley House, American plan, 
$2. 04.50 r day. European plan, rooms, $1—§2; 
reak fast an apes. 50 cents, dinner, 75 cents. 

Court Square Hotel, American plan, $2.50 0 per day, sin- 
po #2 per day double. European plan, rooms. t per 
; meals, 50 cents. Evans House, American plan, 
i: yo per day. es House, plan, rooms, 75 cents; — 

5 cents. Haynes use, American plan, $2.50 per da: 

ee lan, rooms, $ 1—g2 per day, meais from ¢ 

Massasoit House, American plan, For day. 1 ~ 
plan, rooms, single. 81 per day. orthy Hotel, 
pean plan, rooms, $1—$2.50 per 

Accommodations at ali these hotels should be ordered 
tn advance without fail. 

At 12.30 each day the ladies of the First Church will 
= a@ luncheon in the church pariors at 25 cents per 

ate. 


Other Societies. In connection with this anniversary 
the Congregational Church nee S Society, the Sun- 
day School =< Publishing Societ da the Congrega- 
tional Education Society will hol rallies and present 
their work in an attractive form. Among the speakers 
invited by the various societies and who have agreed to 
be present, the followin; Lyi be named : Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, president of t H. : De. bho wom So 
Gladden, who will preach. the sermon: Dr. Washin 
Choate, Dr, J. D. Kingsbury Secretary Don O. She ton, 
Secretary Charles A. Northrop, a A. W. Ackerman, 
Rev. F. J. Goodwin, Dr. 8. P. Cadman, Dr. W. H. G. Tem- 
Hei Rev. ‘Livingston L. Taylor, William Shaw, Dr. R. P. 

were, Dr. Frank K. Sanders, Dr. Charles R. Brown 

W. G. Puddefoot, Rev. Laura H. Wild and Rev: 

8. Goodwin ters of inqui: ti hotel 

etters of ing ry Eeaped’ ng program, hotels 

or railroads should be addressed oF L. Goodspeed, 
D. D., Springfield, Mass. 
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JUST READY 
Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals 


A Stupy 1n MENTAL anp SocraL Evo.uTIon 


By Frederick Morgan Davenport 
Professor in Sociology at Hamilton College 


A timely book in revival controversy, setting forth the harmful 
as well as the helpful side of emotional religious movements. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 11 cents ) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 5th Ave., N. Y. 











Religious Notices 


Subscribers’ Wants 





AN adjourned meeting of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishin; lety will be held on Monday: 
May 15, at 3 p. M., in Pil — Hall, Congregatio 
House. . R. CAMPBELL, Clerk. 


THE annual meeting of the American Congregational 
Association will be held on Monday, =~ 2, 1905, in 
Room 808 of the Congregational House at 12 m. 

JOSHUA Colt, Secretary. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 hee 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Objec 
improve the morai and social condition of seamen. ‘in. 
tains chaplains and mpeemenneeess romotes temperance 
homes and boardi ouses seaports at home 

and abroad; provi . vraries i routgon ba gem 
Live Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Si Pied on 

e 


utions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rey. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER srry A 
Ww. PES Treasurer 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 108d Annual 
Meeting, Eliot Church, en. Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, _ 16, ats 18, 1 

Tuesday, 2.30 P. M 
Hymn and Prayer. Osemmntitecs appointed on, 1 Busi- 
ness; 2 Nominations; 3 Credentials. 2.45. Greetings, by 
pastor and pastor emeritus. Response by moderator. 
3.10. Reports 4 secretary, treasurer and auditing com- 
mittee, Rev. E. H. Rudd, Dedham. 3.35. Report “ 
committee on Work of the Churches, Rev. G. W. 
drews, Dalton. Parish Problems—O pportunity will be 
given to supplement the committee" 8 report by two- 
minute presentations of practical problems and their 
solutions. 4.00. Reports of a committees pre- 
sented. Missionary Work, Rev. F. 8. Hunnewell, Read- 
ing; Sun day Observance, Rev. W. H. Allbright, Dor- 
chester; Gambling, Rev. W. T. McElveen, Boston; 
Temperance, Rev. award Constant, Ipswich; Labor 
Organizations, Rev. Daniel Evans Jam ‘ge Candi- 
dates for American Board, Rev. on D. Bliss, Great 
Barrington; Co-operation with Other meng eg e f 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, Brookline. 4.50. Business. 5.30. Ad 
journment. 7.30. ry ay Seeviee Rev. Lincoln B. 
Goodrich, Marlboro ; Rev. Frank B. McAllister, Cohasset. 
Sermon, Rev. Leonard Woolsey ia Assonet. Offer- 
ing for *the Massachusetts Board of Ministerial Aid. 
Sacrament of the pa 8u Sapper, Rev. Prof. W. H. Ryder, 
Andvuver; Rev. Edw: radiey, Lincoln. 

Wednesday, 3.45. Dovelinaal service, Rev. Albert E. 
Farnshaw, Chelmsford. 9.00 Business. Discussion: 
The Adjustment of Our Churches to One Another. 9.30. 
Presentation of art Fit by committee on Read ustment 
of Our Polity—Part First—Rev. Calvin M. Clark, Haver- 
hill. Disputants: A. E. Cros: 88, Boston ; Rev. O. F. 
Swift, Fali i, George E. Copeland, Worcester; 
eB as tg Cambridge. 11. 30. Kadress by Rev. W. 
Vv. W. Davis. Pittsfield, he Function of the Church in 
Salvation. 12.15. Business. 12.30. Adjournment. Af- 
ter dinner a junket will be conducted through one of 
our Lowell mills under aus ng of committee on 
labor organizatious. 2.30. 106th annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. Devotional 
Service, reports, el elections and business. Addresses b. 
Rev. Nehem Doree on, Brooklyn, N. Y., proecens © 
the PR nan enter ome Missionary Soci et ; Rev. J. 
Kingsbury, superintendent of Home Miss’ ons in ie 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and South Dakota. 7.30. a d ove 
tional Service, Bey A. G. Todd, Worcester; Rev. J. L. 
Keedy, North Andover, 7.45. Discussion : iavonesenlens 
- we Congregational Church ; The Glorious Past—Rev. 

Plumb, Roxbury; The "Pro romising Present—Rev. 
W. ‘MeKiveen, # Boston. 7.45. Labor mee atthe Odd 
Fellows’ Block, 90 Middlesex Parcs under the auspices 
of the Trades & Labor Council of Lowell and the com- 
mittee on Labor 0 izations of the ag mig 

Thursday, 8.45. votional Service, Rev. Edgar 
Park, West Andover. 9.00. Business 9.30. Report a 
Board of Pastoral Su ply, Rev. C. B. Rice, Danvers. 
pespumeen: Relation of Our Churches to Our Missionary 
Societies. 9.45. Report of committee on gap ey 
of Our Polity—Second Part—Rev. John G. Taylor, Ar- 
lington Heights. Disputants : Rev. 8. H. Woodrow, 
Sp eld; Rev. C. J. Hawkins, Jamaica Plain; F. O. 

inslow, seamad: William Shaw, Ballardvale. Ad- 
dress The Churches’ Obligation oe Missionary Work, 
Rev. ¥. E. E. Clark, Boston. 11.45. Closing exercises. 

Railroads and "Rates. Round trip tickets will be sold 
and good going y 15-18, good returning May 16-19, 
both inclusive, at the following rates: Two cents per 
mile from points within twenty-five miles of Lowell ; one 
dollar from points from twenty-five to thirty-three miles 
of Lowell, and one and one-half cents per mile from 
| fount more than ¢hirty-three miles from Lowell. 

oe will be on sale at these rates at principal 
sta 

Hotels and Rooms. American woes 136 Central Street 
(8 minutes’ walk from station). 0 per day room and 
meals; single meals, 50 cents. St. Ghafles —— 7 ae 
site station). $2.00 per day, room and meal 
room $1.75 each; single meals, 50 cents. i ceedene 
(exactly opposite ‘stati on). Rooms 50 cents to $1.00 for 
person; restaurant in house. Merrimack, ears Dutton 
and Merri nack Streets (8 mipwer’ walk’ from station), 
$1.25 per day, room and meals; $1.00 each for two ina 

room. Meals in the Eliot vestry will be served Tues- 
day and Sey sveniegs at 25 cents, Wednesday 

noon, 35 cents. Lodging in private homes, 50 cents; 
breakfast, 25 cents. 

Entertainment. By vote of ~ association no free en- 
tertainment is provided. All bg ge 4 of rooms at 
hotels and private houses must be mad yee = the 
committee on entertaiament at towel. lication 
for Cy shoutd reach the commit on or 
before May All r 8 for ion should 
be made to hae Cc. *Rhesell, P. "0. Box 14, on or before 
Friday, May 12. 


botine called by erg 

















Summer Boarders. can be accommodated at Hill- 
side Farm. Address F. H. Flanders, East Andover, N. H. 


To Rent at Cotuita nine-room furnished house with: 
—s acpe rae. gr located, near post office. Ad. 
dress Cammett, Cotuit, Mass. 


Some One to Adopt a bright baby girl 20 months. 
old, of American pare nfage. References required. Ap- 
ply to E. 8. Morrow, 12 Tk Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 

A Quiet Home for elderly ladies and Megs + pl 
is attractively situated in Roxb’ mm? : 
are bright and sunny. Address J. W., 37 Bainbridge St. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Wanted. Summer boarders, Whately, Mass. Pleas- 
ant home overlooking the Connecticut’ valley. House 
containing all modern conveniences. Excellent board.. 
Address Box 37, North Hatfield, Mass. 


Furnished Cottage, 6 rooms. North shore Cape 
Ann. June, August og corm Electrics from 
Gloucester or cen $30 per month. Address Mrs.. 
Greenough, Lanesville, Mass., Box 47. 


Salesman for New York yn meg | company ; 
good appearance; ability as a salesman gaeny & $1,200 
with commission. Other positions on file. usiness 
Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


Ideal Village Home in most beautiful town in: 
New England. Cottage, seven rooms, stable and g acre 
of land for sale. City ‘comforts an country charms. 
combined. Address Box 183, Walpole, N. H. 


Board among the Green Hills. Lovely homer 

verandas, modern improvements, deep lawn, 14 elms* 
beautiful drives, enaly yzed water, fine table, heathful- 
References “pa and quired. Apply early. Box 191» 
Randolph, 


To Rent on the Eastern Promenade, Portland, Me." 
overlooking harbor and ocean, furnished flat Gower, 6 
rooms), for June, July and August. Write Rev. H. Mudie, 
40 Eastern Promenade. All modern conveniences. Price 
#30 per month. 


Hotel Nemattano, North Lubec A select, 
inexpensive family hotel amid grand ae Open 
June 15 to Sept. 15 Kates, $7 to $10 per week. For 
Booklet:, etc. call or address Mrs. Black, 39 Marion. 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 





For Sale or To Kent, Hawkes cottage, sever 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Medorgpee ms ge nd 
under large pines, near steamboat landin 3. g0gd water, 
fine scenery, good boating. fishing and ba hing. Inquire 

of Rev. W. N. Mason, Salem, Mass. 


Positions secured for one 1,000 high-grade Sales- 
men, Executive, Clerieal a echnical men every 
month at salaries bang gl, 000-8 ve the value of 
our service. Wri yo me stating “position desired. 
Hapgoods, Suite pil, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Boarders Wanted on a farm in the beautiful town 
of Framingham, one-half mile from B. & W. electrics. 
New house, large veranda, lovely view. Plenty of vege- 
abies. milk eggs, os , #6 a week for the summer. Ad- 

G. Stearns, South Framingham, R. F. D. 


Cool and Airy, six rooms and bath, first floor; quiet 
suburb near Orange, 4 minutes from station, 40 minutes 
from New York, 61 Bye th ns pon Ag sie tan let fur- 
nished July—A ugust, ble ee 
Davis Foster, 3: oventh & nvenne. ened: aur J. 

Home Companion. A middle-aged New ae 
lady wishes a —— ot bome companion, witho 
muneration, with a lady living alone, or small family of of 
adults, where help is Kept. uiet and permanent home. 
References. Address A, 19, 135 Jewett street, Newton, 


For Sale — @to0o. A small Hook & nas 4 boy 
manual pipe organ with pedal. Crean o0e 
Makers state it cing cost #200 to put ood conaliion, 
Further en's Christ given on Files — to 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Geo. W. Mehaitey, 
General Secretary. 


Local Preacher now holding pastorate in M. E. 
church— bers] married man 32, best of references— 
would like to act as pastor of Congregational church in. 
large city, one which cannot support a regular salaried 
minister, If suitable mercantile or office position was. 
secured would give service to church gratis, Address. 
Rev. F. M. Ross, Leona, Pa. 





Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim--. 
ited Sumber of patients, located in a heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident pee in charge. eee cuisine, House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
- provements conducive to the reco recovery of nts. 

dress 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, 


and standard authors 
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A CLEAR BRAIN and healthy body are essential 
for success. Business men, teachers, students, 
housewives and other workers say Hood’s Sarsa- 
(parilla gives them appetite and strength, and makes 
their work seem easy. It overcomes that tired 
feeling. 


Low ROUND TRIP RATES TO PORTLAND, ORE., 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.— 
Account the Lewis & Clark Exposition. Also very 
low round-trip rates to Pacific coast points in Calli- 
fornia and Washington. Stopovers and good re- 
turn limit given. Tickets on sale certain days of 
each week, beginning May 23. For further par- 
ticulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


KEEP THE BALANCE UP.—It has been truthfully 
said that any disturbance of the even balance of 
health causes serious trouble. Nobody can be too 
careful to keep this balance up. When people be- 
gin to lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the least 
imprudence brings on sickness, weakness or de- 
bility. The system needs a tonic, craves it, and 
should not be denied it; and the best tonic of 
which we have any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. What this medicine has done in keeping 
healthy people healthy, in keeping up the even 
balance of health, gives it the same distinction as 
@ preventive that it enjoys as a cure. Its early 
use has illustrated the wisdom of the old saying 
that a stitch in time saves nine. Take Hood’s for 
appetite, strength and endurance. 





THE YELLOWSTONE PARK AND ALASKA.—A 
series of remarkably interesting tours is announced 
by the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, the parties 
to leave the East May 24, July 8 and 21 for com- 
prehensive trips which include visits to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Seattle, Portland, Oregon 
—at the time of the great Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position—Alaska, and the scenic glories of the 
Canadian Rockies. A flight in midsummer to the 
luxuriant forests, mountain crags, and stupendous 
glaciers of the far North, is a pleasant thing to 
contemplate, and those who join these admirably 
conducted parties are assured many special com- 
forts and advantages. As the entire tour takes 
only about thirty-five days, it cannot fail to be a 
most desirable outing for business people and 
others who cannot find time for a longer absence. 
Illustrated circulars giving all needed details may 
be obtained of Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 
306 Washington Street, Boston, or 25 Union Square, 
New York. 


VERY Low CoLoNiIstT RATES TO THE PACIFIC 
COAST VIA THE NICKEL PLATE RoAD.—Tickets 
on sale daily until May 15 to points in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Utah, ete. 
These tickets are good in our transcontinental 
tou:ist sleepers, and full particulars will be fur- 
nished by L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


SPORTSMEN Happry.—Plenty of Salmon and 
Trout in Maine and New Hampshire. Are you a 
sportsman? Well, if you are, you ought to know 
that the first salmon in the famous Bangor Pool 
was landed twenty minutes after the law went off, 
April1. Yes, the disciples of Izaak Walton were 
fishing in Bangor Pool at 12.01 a. m, April1; but 
did you know that the fishing season is now on in 
earnest? Why, the lakes and ponds of Maine are 
all opened up now, and ‘‘they’re”’ hauling out the 
big ones! Sebago is sending away some choice 
samples of the Ounaniche or land-locked salmon; 
the Rangeleys are gathering the experts; the trout 
streams are being whipped; Moosehead is wel- 
<comlog her visitors; the Dead River region is as 
popular as ever with the salmon and trout fisher- 
man, and in the upper Kennebec Country such 
fishing grounds as Carry Pond, Lily Pond, Emb- 
den Pond, Otter Pond, Moose Pond, Lake Austin, 
Pleasant Pond and Pierce Pond are all ready for 
the sport. In New Hampshire, at Winnepesaukee, 
Sunapee and Newfound Lakes, and in Vermont at 
Memphremagog, Willoughby and Champlain, they 
have been filling their creels for several weeks. 
A two-cent stamp sent to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 
will bring you a beautiful illustrated booklet, 
“ Fishing and Huating,” also a booklet giving the 
fish and game laws of northern New England. Be 
sure and send for one; you can’t afford to go away 
without these requisites. 








‘ 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter where put - 
fished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Bostoa or Chicago. 


* 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on /riday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—in accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc2 can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of < ontract. 

READING NoTIcE-, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The C egationalist does not knowteghy admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
w to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its pdt ying d 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregational : *¢ is not an indorse- 


% 3 g ga- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasona»leness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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FOR EASTER 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 











Printed in pica type, 16mo ($4x68), rubricated. 
Py. n a white card- box. 

The following — are for GENERAL UsE 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 

No. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, giltedges, - - - - $0.76 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, - - + 32.00 


*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 
a of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, can stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House. NEW YORK 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


The Minister as Prophet 


By Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 
Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 


* Readable from start to finish, and filled to the 
brim with sagpective and heloful ideas. Like its 
pred s itd ds, and will have attention.” 
(By mail, 1.00.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


THREE CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


By ASA HULL, 122 Nassau St., New York. 
“THE CROWNED CROSS,” 
“CHILDREN’S DAY No. 19,” 

“CHILDREN’S DAY and FLAC DAY.” 
Sample Cepies 5 cts. each; 10 cts. for the tarec 
$4 per hundred. 


The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 




















30 cents net; $25.00 per 100 


“|. The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will ena le tne teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
accep’able volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers, and still more markedly about The 
Apostle Peter: Outline Studies in His Life, Charac- 
ter and Writings. The former is drawn up with 
care, succinctly and clearly, and preseuts this in- 
teresting phase of Biblical study in a form very 
suitable for the advanced scholar of the Sunday 
school or Bible class.” —The Independent. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago. 


Educational Evangelism 


By CHARLES E. McKINLEY 
Pp. 265. $1.25 net 


“ A book whose value and importance are entirely out 
of proportion to its size is the essay of Mr. McKinley on 
Educational Evangelism. It is one of the most sensible 
and thoughtful presentations of what the spiritual dis- 
cipline of youth should be, both through the pulpit and 
in the school, that has recently appeared. The author 
confesses indebtedness to Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Prof. 
Wiliiam James, and others, but he shows himself an 
original thynker, a man of insight, and a true lover of 
youth. Clergymen and all others interested in the re- 
ligious influence of boys and girls from sixteen to 
twenty will fiud much that is very suggestive in this 
essay.””— The Independent. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago 
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Of Special Interest to Congregationalists FEF O R  B | G N 


The Congregational Way 


GEORGE M. Boynton, D. D. 75 cts. net. 
A handbook of Congregational polity and usage. This valuable 
book aims to do for the present a of Congregationalists what 


Dr. Dexter’s Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty-five 
years ago. The methods in use b and Fm oe ae carefully described, 
and the reasons therefor discrimina' set forth. It has the indorse- 
ment of some of our ablest pastors, editors and +B AK § some of 


whom have given the author ors ol aid in its preparation. Tour A. Our standard tour. Mediterranean 
John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor route to Italy, thence Switzerland, Holland, Paris 


Ozora S. Davis, D. D. $1.25 net. and London. Sails June 24. 

No other biography is now accessible of the and sweet-spirited 

Pil im pastor w Odi so much to promote the Pilgrin migration whieh Norway, Sweden and Russia. The finest 
id not live to share. It includes much material which is new, as well - # “ : 

ph meet to death mote significant facts gathered from earlier works. scenery in Europe and the most interesting summer 

Pioneer Days in Kansas trip. The editor of Zhe Congregationalist made this 

‘ 4 . o 66 ; . 

RICHARD CoRDLEY, D. D. $1.00 net. trip with our party last summer and says: “It is un 


The author of this fascinatin autobiographical narrative was one surpassed in interest in my experience of foreign 




















of a Kansas band orgs ized in Andover in 1856 to take wu . ‘ 
missionary work in Kansas. He became pastor of the Congregation travel.” Sails June 22. 
amy | Lawrence, Kan. . in Por gf a ! saan’ vo —- 1e 2 Storeng 
mes of struggle which culmina n the infamous Quantrell 
the burning ot the city of Lawrence. He describes the growth and Short Tour to Norway, Sweden and 
vicissitudes of early Kansas in a vivid and vital fashion. . Denmark ails July 5. 





Small Books on Great Subjects ee 


The Practice of Immortality Around the World Tour sails from San 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 25 cts. net. Francisco early in October. 
A lumi incing statement of the Christian faith in a fut 
life, showing that beginning with something assumed to be true, as we Tours to Egypt and Palestine next fall 


do in scienee, we soon come to know it true by experience. 


The Background of Mystery 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 25 cts. net. 
This is one of Mr. Beecher’s most profound and helpful sermons. 


It is a splendid specimen of a sermon such as thoughtful people enjoy. 
H. W. DUNNING @ CO. 


and winter. It is not too early to plan for these tours. 


Itineraries on request. 
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416 pages — 64 full-page illustrations — $2.00 
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Literature, History Apeiosetice, Philo sophy. Soe ology 
and Practical Work. Classical, English and Specia 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
climate unexcelled. Opens Aug. 15. Address President 
J. K. MCLEAN. 





Sermon Material on Every Page. 
A Thought in Every Line. 





OBERLIN 
No book has proved so useful—become so 
indispensable to every man and woman in- 734 Fhostegieel Samtnary ‘a 
, d year opens Sep § ourses with spec 
terested in human uplift—as advantages in the College and Caucurvatery of Music. 
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all who are impressed with the equip- 
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Event and Comment 


HE HOME MISSIONARY PAS- 
TORS’ CONFERENCE initiated by 
Secretary Emrich last year was an ex- 
Siiasible "ehiiedian periment. Its success 
pon pe Bi led to the one just 
held, on a broader 
plan, with enlarged attendance, and still 
more favorable results. While the Massa- 
chusetts quota was naturally the largest, 
reaching from the Berkshire Hills to Cape 
Cod, the co-operation of the New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont secretaries added a 
half-dozen from each of those states, and 
one man spoke for “‘ Little Rhody.” Gen- 
erous provision had been made by special 
gifts for the payment of expenses in most 
cases, but in addition other pastors—not 
all home missionaries by any means—came 
from Maine, from Connecticut and from 
the vicinity of Andover, swelling the at- 
tendance to about sixty. It is to be hoped 
that this institution may be continued, 
and under still more enlarged scope, so 
that the quiet of Andover Hill, its educa- 
tional and missionary associations, its 
modern library, and its varied lecture 
courses may be made annually available 
for many ministers, not only as an oppor- 
tunity for the stimulus of study, but in 
Dr. Emrich’s words, as a “spiritual re- 
treat.”” A fuller report of the school 
appears on page 659, : 


HE SUMMER promises to be more 

than ordinarily full of important re- 
ligious meetings. Already our state bod- 
ies are beginning to con- 
vene and within six 
weeks the Triennial In- 
ternational Sunday School Convention 
will be held at Toronto, the dates being 
June 20-27. Close upon that large gath- 
ering comes the Biennial International 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Balti- 
more, July 5-10. The programs of both 
of these bodies abound in important 
topics and in names of international 
repute. Northfield with no less than six 
conferences will be a busy Christian cen- 
ter from the middle of June on into the 
autumn, while Silver Bay, on Lake 
George, having passed into the hands 
of an organization representing various 
Christian interests, will be specially at- 
tractive to Y. M. C. A. workers and to 
young men and women in the churches 
who have been touched with an interest 
in missions at home and abroad. Con- 
gregationalists in the Interior will be 
specially interested in the assembly to be 
held at Frankfort, Mich., from Aug. 2 
to 23. These various Christian gather- 
ings during the summer montbs may add 
much to the vigor not only of the special 
interests which they represent, but to 
that of individual churches, which are 


Summer Religious 
Assemblages 


after all the ultimate fountain head of 
spiritual power. Christians generally 
may well note the holding of these 
meetings and relate themselves in some 
way to them. 


UR CHICAGO correspondent has 

covered the war of employers and 
striking teamsters in Chicago. Happily, 
it seems to be wearing 
itself out rather than 
augmenting in ferocity, and will be set- 
tled without recourse either to use of 
state militia or Federal troops. Being a 
so-called ‘‘sympathetic strike,” from the 
first it has enlisted relatively little pub- 
lic sympathy for the teamsters, without 
which public support a defeat is bound to 
come sooner or later, and the more forci- 
ble the attacks on non-union workmen 
and neutral citizens engaged with their 
own affairs, the swifter always the popu- 
lar reaction against those responsible for 
lawlessness. In its later stages the fight 
has taken on aspects of alleged lawless- 
ness within the ranks of employers and 
of strikers, certain of the latter being 
charged with blackmail and betrayal of 
their fellows, and certain officials of the 
Employers’ Association being charged 
with demanding action by members of 
the association ‘‘ bound to be provocative 
of passion.” To investigate these charges 
and report upon the same Mayor Dunne 
has appointed a commission, of which 
Prof. Graham Taylor is chairman. Pro- 
fessor Taylor and Miss Jane Addams 
from the opening of this strike have 
formally and informally done all they 
could to make it a matter of ‘arbitration 
and so petitioned the mayor, but the Em- 
ployers’ Association was in no mood for 
arbitration. Professor Taylor has been 
writing daily for the Chicago News on 
The Rights and Wrongs of the Strike. 


The Chicago Strike 


ASHINGTON, D. C., has been the 

meeting place during the past week 
of delegates from many European and 
some Latin-American 
countries, experts in 
railway administration, 
called together by the regular session 
of the International Railway Congress. 
Vice-President Fairbanks and Secretaries 
Morton and Taft have spoken to the dele- 
gates in behalf of the Government and 
in something more than a perfunctory 
way. They rightly have emphasized the 
fundamental importance to the prosperity 
of this country of its land transportation 
systems and of swift and relatively cheap 
movement of freight and passengers. 
They naturally have dwelt upon the in- 
ventive genius and administrative skill 
of a high order that have been shown in 


International Rail- 
way Congress 


the building up of our railways; and Sec- 
retary Morton did well, speaking for the 
President, to point out the reforms needed 
in the way of abolition of preferential 
rates to favored shippers and all discrim- 
inating devices which only incite the peo- 
ple to wholesale condemnation of the 
railways. 


OREIGN VISITORS to this congress 
will have much to learn from us as 
to improved mechanism and econom- 
ical administration of 
The Mutual Lessons Jiant, etc. We in turn 
may learn from them as to methods of 
financing railways so as to avoid betrayal 
of the interests of original investors, and 
of making secure the rights of the public 
in such developments of properties as 
naturally come in the course of time. 
The public demand, which the President 
has sensed and which Congress is begin- 
ning to meet, is not for national owner- 
ship, nor is it, in any striking degree'as 
yet, for governmental control of rates in 
the sense of the Government deciding 
what rates shall be in the first instance. 
The demand is for authority to rest some- 
where in the Government to see to it 
that there is equality of opportunity for 
all who would use the railways, and this 
of course implies the right to revise such 
rates as the railroads may make. 


UDGE GROSSCUP of Chicago has 

suggested that this power be vested 
in a specially created judicial body. At- 
torney-General Moody in 
an opinion on the ab- 
stract issue involved, 
given to Senator Elkins of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, argues that 
there is governmental power to fix maxi- 
mum charges; and that “‘ although, legis- 
lative power, properly speaking, cannot 
be delegated, the lawmaking body, having 
enacted into law the standard of charges 
which shall control, may intrust to an 
administrative body not exercising in the 
true sense judicial power the duty to fix 
rates in conformity with that standard.” 
This dictum is valuable as indicating the 
position which the President and his 
legal adviser take as they face one of the 
crucial issues before Congress and the 
country. 


Attorney General 
Moody’s Opinion 


HE JEWS in the United States a cen- 
tury ago were less than 3,000. In 

the middle of the last century they were 
only about 50,000. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-five 
years they have been coming in constantly 
increasing numbers, and more than 125,- 
000 Jewish immigrants arrived last year. 
No other country offers them so great 


American Zionism 
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attractions as this one. Many of them 
have wealth and high social position. 
They have representatives in state legis- 
latures and in Congress. Now that the 
Zionist movement to make a Jewish state 
in Palestine is practically dead, and the 
effort to create a colony in Africa never 
came to any life, it is to be expected that 
still larger numbers will come to Amer- 
ica. If they continue to come at the 
present rate, then a decade hence there 
will be more Jews in the United States 
than in any other country except Russia. 
It is 250 years since the first settlement 
of Jews in this country, and arrange- 
ments are appropriately being made to 
celebrate the anniversary next Novem- 
ber. Probably some permanent memo- 
rial will be erected in New York City, 
where about twenty-eight times as many 
Jews are living as there are in Jerusalem. 


HE WIDER WORK and influence of 

the ministry, of which preaching is 
the heart and crown, found expression in 
a conference for presenting 
the claims of the ministry 
held recently at Yale. Thirty 
students at Amherst, Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams and other colleges were present 
and were addressed by Dr. Abbott, Pro- 
fessor Jacobus, Sec. A. P. Stokes and 
others. The speakers represented dif- 
ferent experiences and fields of work— 
the historic churches, seminary teach- 
ing, the work among the poor in the 
cities. The common call was for leader- 
ship, the common opinion that never had 
the opportunity of impressing one’s self 
upon one’s generation been greater than 
in the American ministry of today. But 
the minister must be a man of a single 
aim, not a recluse, not ignorant of the 
best thought of his generation or of the 
ways of thinking of the men about him. 
Against a prevalent feeling that there are 
too many ministers, the speakers seem to 
have agreed that we can never have too 
many, if only they are of the right kind. 
There was no covering up of the diffi- 
culties and not infrequent hardships of 
the life which the minister must lead, 
but the appeal was to the desire for wide 
usefulness and to the heroic spirit. Rev. 
Edward F. Sanderson of Providence, 
R. L., insisted not only on the world’s 
need of the minister’s work, but also re- 
minded the young men of the conference 
that not only was the ministry as manly 
as they chose to make it, but that its 
great social opportunity was the ability 
to hold a straight course through life. 
“‘The minister can sail straight with the 
wind behind him while others must tack.” 
Such a conference of successful ministers 
with young men who have to decide upon 
their life work must be productive of 
good, whether it induces an increase of 
candidates for the ministry or not. 


The Claims of 
the Ministry 


PROPOSITION of Philadelphia’s 

municipal legislature to put in pawn 
foi $25,000,000 ready cash, control of the 
local gas situation for a 
long term of years, and 
to increase rather than 
lessen the amount to be paid by gas con- 
Sumers, has stirred the city as nothing 
within the present generation. A rousing 
town meeting has been held in the Acad- 
my of Music, the local ‘‘boss”’ has been 


Philade!phia 
Aroused at Last 
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frightened by threats of personal violence 
and mob law, the mayor has dared to defy 
the “machine” and make it known that 
he will not sign the ordinance bestowing 
the franchise, and the municipal legisla- 
ture has been forced to declare that it 
will insist on competitive bids for the 
rights and privileges to be conferred 
rather than, as first intended, to give it 
to the present monopoly. This company 
in turn is now under new and serious 


‘charges of corruption when it secured 


its present franchise rights. The whole 
incident has revealed Philadelphians to 
the country as still having powers of 
protest against evil, and has revealed 
Philadelphians to themselves as equal to 
a combat with the malign, political and 
commercial forces which have the city 
in their grip. 


ANADA’S Parliament last week 

passed on a second reading the 
Liberal Ministry’s bills setting up gov- 
ernment in the new North- 
western provinces, and mak- 
ing separate schools for 
Protestant and Roman Catholic pupils a 
matter of endowment by Federal Parlia- 
mentary action, rather than optional, as 
provincial electors might determine later. 
For this has Sir Wilfred Laurier con- 
tended from the first, and in its modified, 
but not radically altered form the plan 
has commended itself to not a few Con- 
servatives as well asa very large major- 
ity of the Liberals. So far as we can 
determine, the effort to divide Canadian 
electors in general and the Liberal party 
in particular on this issue by raising ra- 
cial and religious strife has failed. Sir 
Wilfred Laurier seems to have the confi- 
dence of a majority of Canadians, and to 
have won their faith in his settlement of 
this issue on broad grounds of Constitu- 
tional interpretation growing out of the 
British North America Act of 1867 and 
its application to new territories. 


Sir Wilfred 
Laurier Wins 


HE TEXT of the Elgin commission, 
appointed to take evidence and sug- 
gest a solution of the strife between the 
United Free Church of 
The Royal Commis- Scotland on the one 
sion on the Scotch 
Property Dispute and and the “Wee” 
Free or Legal Free 
Church on the other hand, shows that 
the commissioners recommend that the 
entire property and funds in dispute as 
they stood Oct. 31, 1900, be vested in a 
commission, with executive and adminis- 
trative powers, to arrange as soon as pos- 
sible for an equitable division of the 
property between the present United 
Free Church, which according to the 
House of Lords’ decision has no legal 
title to the same, and the ‘‘ Wee” Frees, 
whom experience has proved cannot ad- 
minister the property put in their posses- 
sion by the court. The Elgin commis- 
sion consider the judicial decree as final, 
and would seem to indicate by their words 
that any reopening of that phase of the 
question would be unwise. But what 
law forbids equity and facts incite to, 
namely a practical solution of the mat- 
ter, and a solution in harmony with the 
competency on the one hand of the 
United Free Church to go on with 
the work it was doing so well when 
halted by the strife over doctrine and 
property, and the incompetency of the 
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‘““Wee” Free body to do anything com- 
mensurate with the property committed 
to it, either in the educational or regular 
work of the church at home or in foreign 
mission work abroad. The Elgin com- 
mission does not hesitate to apportion 
blame on both sides for the state in which 
the Church finds itself, and its counsel in 
this respect is not the least valuable part 
of its report. Of course the retort ob- 
vious to this will be that the present 
state of affairs is due to what the British 
Weekly calls ‘‘one of the greatest, and 
perhaps the greatest, judicial error of 
modern times.’’ 


STRIKING PROOF of the way in 

which affliction inures to the spirit- 
ual health of the individual or organiza- 
tion that seeks the di- 
vine meaning of disci- 
pline is afforded in the present gratifying 
condition of the United Free churches of 
Scotland. Though the righteous reversal 
of the decision of last summer has not 
entirely come, meanwhile it is encourag- 
ing to read in a private letter from Rev. 
John Kelman of Edinburgh, one of the 
younger leaders of the United Frees, these 
words, ‘‘ In my church, as in many others, 
the difficulties of the year seem to have 
quickened all our activities and produced 
much enthusiasm and deepened earnest- 
ness and interest in religious things.” 
Mr. Kelman’s account of the situation 
bears out the words of another Scottish 
pastor, Rev. G. H. Morrison of Glasgow, 
who in a sermon on The Note of the Heroic 
says: ‘‘It was heroism that made Christ’s 
kirk in Scotland and it was heroism that 
saved Christ’s kirk in Scotland. It was 
secession and deposition and disruption 
in the times that are well described as 
moderate. And when that uncalculating 
enthusiasm passes and leaves us comfort- 
able and statistical, let us beware lest a 
voice gay to us also, ‘I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot.’” 
Let not this special lesson of the Scottish 
situation be lost to pastors working in 
difficult fields, to churches suffering from 
the hostility or apathy of the world. 


Gain from Discipline 


HE BRITISH PARLIAMENT for a 
second time has debated the Aliens’ 
Bill, Messrs. Chamberlain and Balfour 
both championing a law 

British Restriction calculated to make more 
of Immigration —_— stringent the rules gov- 
erning the admission of European emi- 
grants to British towns and cities. Op- 
position to the bill is found mainly among 
Radicals and old fashioned Liberals, who 
dislike exceedingly to have anything done 
which modifies that liberty of entrance 
to Great Britain which has been her glory 
in the past. Refugees of highest charac- 
ter, intelligence and often of wealth 
have come to Great Britain in bygone 
days—Huguenots, Dutch, Jews, all flying 
from religious bigots. Persecuted folk 
on the Continent have looked upon Brit- 
ain as the ancient people did on the cities 
of refuge. Settling down to industry and 
the rewards of life under free institutions, 
they have enriched not only themselves 
but the kingdom. Now, however, a new 
sort of settlers is pouring in, who physic- 
ally are below normal standards, who 
compete with the native in an economic 
struggle in which the new-comer wins 
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because of lower standards of living. 
Moreover, the immigrant too often is as- 
sisted in his flight to England by design- 
ing officials of Continental states and 
cities who are dumping their human ref- 
use on English and American shores. 
Contemporaneous with and prompted by 
the same causes that’ have forced our 
recent drastic immigration legislation, the 
Aliens’ Bill, with the Ministry back of it, 
is sure to pass. 


ONDON RATE PAYERS are about 

to find out how expensive it is to 
have schools ill managed by sectarians. 
The London County 
Council’s investiga- 
tion of the condition of 
the voluntary school buildings controlled 
by Anglicans, Wesleyans and Catholics, 
shows that out of 488 denominational 
schools, ninety-two are wholly unsuitable 
and twenty-one partially unsuitable for 
further use, while 261 must be substan- 
tially altered to conform to sanitary and 
other standards imposed by the council on 
all schools. Now under law the council 
must either proceed to put these schools in 
proper condition, at the expense of their 
managers if possible, if not at the expense 
of rate payers generally, or it must close 
the schools. The sum necessary to carry 
out this work is huge, calling for an ad- 
ditional fourpence in the pound in taxes. 
The British Weekly calls the revelation 
of these facts “‘the death of voluntary 
schools ”’ in London. 


The Expense of 
Sectarian Schools 


A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING is being 
experienced in Christiania, Norway, 
worthy to be compared with that in Wales. 
saviisiiibbians lei The young evangelist, 
aia to Matéay Albert Lunde, who has 

been working until re- 
cently among the Norse and Danish peo- 
ple in various parts of this country, has 
found the people of Norway ripe for an 
awakening. For two or three years nota- 
ble revivals have occurred in various 
towns, but the State Church, which is 
Lutheran, has been rather conservative 
in movements of this kind, so that pas- 
tors of that church have held back, and 
the Free churches have but small follow- 
ing. Mr. Lunde has now begun at the 
chief city of the realm, and has secured 
the support and sympathy of the bishop. 
The chief difficulty being thus removed, 
everything favors a great movement. 
The meetings starting in a large church 
soon overflowed it; and now for weeks 
they have nightly filled the largest hall 
in the whole kingdom. On a single Sun- 
day Mr. Lunde sometimes addresses 10,- 
000 people. All classes of people are 
being reached. Remarkable results are 
reported from the conversion of thieves, 
murderers, fallen women, as well as 
from the law-abiding and respectable. 
Confessions of the most surprising char- 
acter are being received by the evan- 
gelist. The power of the Spirit of God 
is appearing in many persons and in ways 
not known before in Norway. 





What a group of local pastors working to- 
gether can do, not only for their own com- 
munity but for the “ wide, wide world,” is 
shown by the large circulation of the little 
booklet, His Last Week, prepared by the Oak 
Park (Ill.) Pastors’ Union. Without any 
formal advertising and with no commercial 
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end to serve, it has found its way all over the 
country, and helped many to a more thought- 
ful observance of Holy Week. Already 
37,000 copies have been required to meet the 
demand for this interwoven account of our 
Lord’s last week on earth. We suspect that 
though this was an interdenominational lit- 
erary undertaking, the hands of those excep- 
tionally inventive Congregational pastors, 
Sydney Strong and William E. Barton, were 
largely concerned in the preparation and 
distribution. 


The Attitude of the Church 
toward New Sins 


Those who declare that the time has 
come for the Church to take a definitely 
hostile attitude toward certain business 
practices, frequently fortify their con- 
tention by pointing to the gradual but 
marked evolution of conscience which 
took place in connection with the anti- 
slavery issue. The educational process 
then involved required some time, but 
eventually the Church as a whole rose 
to a higher moral plane and recognized 
that slaveholding was a sin and that the 
Church could have no complicity with it. 
In like manner—so the argument runs— 
the mind and conscience of Christians 
generally in due season will be able and 
will be disposed to make a clear deliver- 
ance regarding industrial righteousness 
and corporate morality, and men identi- 
fied with socially destructive methods 
will be known, disciplined and ostracized, 
as offenders against ordinary morality are 
supposed to be today. 

There is no doubt that as the ethics of 
Jesus Christ penetrate the popular and 
the individual mind practices hitherto 
permissible either suddenly or gradually 
become sharply defined as really sinful. 
This constitutes our hope for the ulti- 
mate saturation of society with the spirit 
of Jesus. The history of Christianity 
affords gratifying proofs of the growth of 
the ethi¢al sense and of a keener sensi- 
tiveness to moral ideals on the part of 
those who call themselves the people of 
God. But the analogy between the slav- 
ery controversy and the present discus- 
sion of business morality seems to us not 
altogether exact or illuminating. The 
former issue was an entirely simple one— 
Ought any man, and particularly ought 
any Christian, to hold slaves? There 
was no middle course between holding 
them and not holding them. On that 
issue men could easily line up on one 
side or the other. The Church at its con- 
ventions and through its official bodies 
could make definite utterances which any 
ene could understand. 

But today a problem confronts us with 
many ramifications, and one to which we 
cannot in a moment give a categorical 
answer, yes or no. What is business 
righteousness? How far and in what 
ways may one compete with his neigh- 
bors? With what per cent. of interest 
on his investments ought a Christian to 
be satisfied? What are fair wages? What 
ought one to give his employees besides 
wages? Ought one to draw any part of 
his income from questionable businesses? 
Can one, for example, be a stockholder 
in a railroad which makes a specialty of 
Sunday excursions? On what basis should 
the conspicuously successful captains of 
industry today be judged, some of them 
worthy and some of them unworthy of 
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public confidence and esteem? These and 
a dozen similar queries arise when one 
begins to think of the application of the 
Christian law to that vast machine which 
we call modern business. 3 

Plainly, then, a great deal of careful 
inquiry, of delicate discrimination, is es- 
sential before one can pronounce in given 
cases precise and final judgment touch- 
ing this or that man’s ranking in the 
business world. It must be hard for well- 
meaning business men themselves, in the 
swirl of affairs, aware of all the currents 
and counter.currents at work, to make 
their moral judgments and put them into 
operation so far as their own participa- 
tion in business is concerned. Much more 
difficult it is for one who stands alto- 
gether outside of business activities to 
decide what is righteous for others to 
do; and supposing even that outsiders 
after careful examination and delibera- 
tion have been able to pass an explicit 
and fair judgment, the further question 
arises as to the wise choice of means to 
be used in restraining business men from 
wrongdoing, or in punishing them for the 
wrong they have done. 

We do not raise these questions in 
order to put obstacles in the path of any 
who are determined to bring about a 
better status in the industrial world. 
We trust we yearn no less strongly than 
they for the cessation of fierce strife, for 
the elimination of abuses, for the easing 
of burdens which now weigh heavily 
upon many. If the kingdom of God 
could really come in the American indus- 
trial world, the kingdom of peace and 
co-operation and love, Christianity would 
have won a victory beside which the his- 
toric conquest of any so-called heathen 
nation would pale in glory; and the man 
who worthily devotes himself to the 
effort to Christianize even one small 
section of modern business does as noble 
a work as he who gives his years and his 
talents to missionary service in India or 
Africa. 

But we Christians want to understand 
just what we are undertaking to do. We 
must see that we are entering a vast and 
largely unknown field. We would better 
take time enough to choose our weapons 
and points of attack and to plan our cam- 
paign on large, broad lines. Careful, 
clean-cut thinking is as necessary as 
vigorous action. One may shrink from 
focalizing at the moment the assault upon 
a given point, and at the same time may 
be earnest and resolute touching the 
supreme need of establishing the ideals 
of Jesus Christ in the midst of the indus- 
trial world as the only standard by which 
young men entering business should be 
governed, and the only standards accord- 
ing to which young, old and middle-aged 
men should carry on the transactions of 
each passing day. 

The first duty, then, of all of us who 
believe that the Church ought to say and 
do something to promote social and in- 
dustrial justice, is to define the questions. 
at issue so that they can be brought 
within the field of helpful debate and 
practical application. In this undertak-. 
ing ministers and students of social phe- 
nomena need the aid of those dealing at 
first-hand with the problems concerned. 
In a pungent article in the current At- 
lantic on New Varieties of Sin, Prof. 
E. A. Ross of the University of Nebraska, 
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after describing in vigorous language the 
special qualities of what he calls the 
‘*Newer Unrighteousness,’’ offers only 
this ray of hope for the future, ‘All 
turns on the power of the greater public 
to astringe the flaccid conscience of busi- 
ness men until they become stern judges 
of one another.’’ For our part, we can- 
not believe that the consciences of all 
Christian men engaged in business to- 
day are torpid. On the contrary, among 
many there is a growing sensitiveness to 
honor and to the new demands of new 
times. The work before us is so difficult 
that it calls for the co operation of all 
agencies. The Church cannot usurp the 
function of the courts. It cannot itself 
assume the administration of business, 
but it can and it ought to make its mes. 
sage clear and strong. It can educate 
public conscience. It can make its own 
life purer and more efficient. It can 
show itself, as it has shown itself at great 
historic turning points in its history, to 
be the best friend of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. 





Congregationalism in the South 


Our Southern States have entered on a 
new era. Signs of it are patent to the 
mere traveler through the South from 
yearto year. Railroads are doing heavier 
business, better buildings appear in the 
country, there is more bustle in the cities. 
One hears talk of coming immigrants, of 
land sales, town sites, opening of new 
enterprises. Subjects rarely mentioned a 
few years ago are common topics in rail- 
way cars and hotels. What the Panama 
Canal will do for the South, how to culti- 
vate cotton more economically and in- 
crease its price, what new crops are likely 
to be profitable, by what means a better 
class of laborers can be secured—these 
and similar themes are being discussed 
everywhere. One is reminded—with a 
difference—of Western conditions a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

The Southern Congregational Congress, 
which ended this week, was not held too 
soon. It was brought about through the 
sense of a new opportunity and enlarging 
responsibility felt by our brethren in the 
Southern States. The Central Church of 
Atlanta, now just completed, is a monu- 
ment of the energy, wisdom and enter- 
prise of Pastor Jenkins and his congrega- 
tion of which our denomination has reason 
to be proud. Some of the ministers pres- 
ent, not only of Georgia, but from Texas, 
Alabama, Florida and other states, are of 
the right sort to lead new enterprises. 
They are not only optimistic, they are 
doing things. They can point to work al- 
ready accomplished which warrants Con- 
gregationalists to undertake missionary 
enterprises on a larger scale. Christian 
business men of the North are establish- 
ing themselves in the South, and Southern 
men are joining them in extensive and 
far-reaching plans for developing the re- 
sources of the country. Old prejudices 
are disappearing. 

We do not think any part of our nation 
is offering a more inviting field for plant- 
ing Congregational institutions now than 
the South. Our denomination has been 
an exotic there. It need not be so any 
longer. Congregationalists are wanted, 
needed, and will be welcomed in many 
communities, and will bring elements of 
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permanent value to Christian civilization 
which no other denomination can furnish 
at present. 

We do not remember any assembly 
which has presented a more complete 
exhibit of what Congregationalism is, 
has done and is fitted to do in building 
up the kingdom of God than this South- 
ern congress. It brought together able 
men from New England, the Middle and 
the Interior States to meet with workers 
in the South. They discussed with frank 
and fraternal enthusiasm the conditions, 
problems and opportunities, and nearly 
every speaker dealt with them in a spirit 
of confident hopefulness which met with 
hearty response. Our missionary socie- 
ties were ably represented. Schools and 
colleges and the seminary for training 
ministers must have adequate support, 
and more Sunday schools and churches 
will follow which will soon support them- 
selves. 

Our Home Missionary Society especially 
has a promising field in the South. If 
for no other reason than this, it must 
be put into condition to receive the full 
confidence and co-operation of all our 
churches. Competent men ought to be 
commissioned to study the Southern 
situation thoroughly and to make known 
the results of their study. Our country 
has no better Christian men and women 
than these born and bred in the South. 
We believe the time is ripe for them 
to join with us in a new campaign to 
strengthen and extend in that whole re. 
gion the kingdom of God. The Andover 
Iowa Band and the Yale Band of Illinois 
are parts of our denominational history 
that will never be forgotten. A band of 
educated and consecrated ministers rep- 
resenting both North and South could at 
this time enter on a work in the Southern 
States that would be memorable for a 
century to come. 





A Good and Faithful Servant 


Our Church Building Society has lost a 
devoted and successful Officer in the 
death at the Polyclinic Hospital, Chicago, 
last Sunday, of its Western secretary, 
Rev. Charles H. Taintor, D.D. He came 
into the service of the society as its 
only field secretary more than twenty-one 
years ago, from the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational church of Milford, N. H. For 
five years his territory was the whole 
country, till the enlargement of work 
led to the appointment of secretaries for 
New England and the Pacific States. 

Dr. Taintor has been untiring in his 
efforts to promote the building of Con- 
gregational church edifices and parson- 
ages, and during all these years he has 
been effectively aided by his wife. They 
have visited thousands of churches and 
by acquainting many individuals also 
with the society’s work, have made it a 
joy for many to have part in it, Dr. 
Taintor’s last annual report showed that 
of the 2,699 church buildings in the In- 
terior district, the society had made 
grants to 2;513, besides helping to erect 
752 parsonages. These churches have 
probably returned to the society’s treas- 
ury already more than three times what 
they have received. He has left behind 
him many enduring monuments of a 
busy life whose motive was love to his 
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fellowmen for Christ’s sake, whose 
faith in the results of the preaching of 
the gospel was unfailing, and whose com- 
panionship, long prized, will be sadly 
missed by many brethren. 





France Angering Japan 

France may find that her aid to Russia 
given first in Madagascar waters and 
lately persistently in her harbors in Co- 
chin, China, will prove a costly affair for 
her. When M. Delcasse a fortnight ago 
ordered the French colonial officials to 
enforce strict neutrality, and to see to it 
that the Russian fleet moved on, the 
world took the order at its face value. 
M. Delcasse hitherto has been a straight- 
forward diplomat, whose word has been 
taken in London, Washington, Tokyo. 
Recent revelations, however, seem to 
indicate that France is continuing to 
aid the Russian fleet. Japanese public 
opinion is growing fierce against France 
and Japanese merchants are planning to 
cease trade with her. Pressure on respon- 
sible Japanese statesmen from the people 
for summary action increases. 

The London Times, reviewing the facts 
as alleged respecting recent provision- 
ing of the Russian fleet with French 
colonial officials’ aid and the use of 
Kamranh Bay as a naval base for ten 
days, admits that it may not be long be- 
fore England will be called upon as 
Japan’s ally to range herself against 
France, with which nation she of late 
has been more friendly than in many 
decades. It intimates that Lord Lans- 
downe already has spoken plainly to 
M. Delcasse. Obviously, France cannot 
toy with the situation much longer. 
Either as Russia’s ally she must openly 
play the latter’s game and deliberately 
increase the area of strife and war, or 
she must obey the laws of neutrality, 
end Japan’s justifiable irritation, further 
strengthen her ties of friendship with 
Great Britain, and conserve her own na- 
tional interests by standing for peace. 
M. Delcasse will crown or wreck a nota- 
ble diplomatic career by the choice he 
makes during the next few days. 





In Brief 


Bearing on questions which are now in the 
public mind we are glad to announce, for early 
publication, the following articles: What Re- 
ligion and Labor Have in Common, by Prof. 
Graham Taylor; My Neighbor the Trades 
Unionist, by Dr. Washington Gladden, and 
Christianizing the Factory Workers of the 
Country, by Frank W. Ober. 


Niagara Falls are at last saved to beauty from 
utility. It required a hard fight against poli- 
ticians and greedy manufacturers. 


The London Congregational Union had 
$75,000 to spend last year. It is about open- 
ing a third central mission in South London. 


The definition of Christianity by Rev. John 
Watson of Liverpool which we printed on our 
cover, Jan. 1, has been reprinted and com- 
mented upon by the Kirisutokyo Sekai, one 
one of the leading Japanese monthlies. 


The Boston Herald is to be commended for 
its exposure of the state of affairs at Shiloh, 
Me., and for pouring a white light on the 
craft and guile associated with the so-called 
Holy Ghost movement led by Rev. Mr. Sand- 
ford. 
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Prof. G. P. Fisher’s reminiscences of Web- 
ster and Calhoun, in the May Scribner’s, are 
80 distinct, vivid, and contribute so much toa 
juster estimate of Webster, that it is to be 
hoped that this is only the first of many such 
articles by him. 





Our English cousins have treated Ambas- 
sador Choate, now returning to this country, 
handsomely. His is a winsome personality, 
and his lot has been cast in a happy time, 
when all the forces of race and of state policy 
make for amity. 





A revival in Constantinople! Indeed ’tis 
so, led by Rev. John MeNeill at the invita- 
tion of Christians of various sects. Interpret- 
ers will make the message of the Scotch 
preacher known to his Turkish, Armenian 
and other hearers. 





Bishops of the Southern and Northern 
Methodist Episcopal Churches*recently met 
in Louisville, Ky., on business connected 
with their respective denominations, and ere 
they left the city they dined together. Union 
will come if this keeps up. 


Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair has 
been invited to visit Australia and be absent 
from home six months. Australian Congre- 
gationalists wish him to lead them in a move- 
ment similar to the Dawson movement in 
this country as it followed our last National 
Council. 





Did retiring Ambassador Choate say some- 
thing fuller of meaning than is apparent on 
first reading, when he said that he had been 
brought up at home to believe that work was 
an end and aim of life, but in England he had 
learned that work is only a means to a higher 
end, to a more rational life? 





Evan Roberts’s condition and conduct during 
his labors in Liverpool finally demanded med- 
ical men’s investigation, and four of the most 
eminent physicians of the city certified to his 
physical and mental soundness, but advised a 
period of rest ere he ventured on other cam- 
paigas of revivalism. 


Whitman College, at Walla Walla, Wn., has 


just installed a Roosevelt organ. This is a 


sister to the famous organ in Oberlin, and is 
the largest on the Pacific coast north of San 
Francisco. It contains over 2,000 pipes, is 
three manual, has thirty-three stops and is 
exceedingly sweet in tone. 





Seldom does a bishop of any church fall into 
the hands of the law. It is difficult to believe 
that the Protestant Episcopal bishop of Maine 
has been adjudged guilty of libel, yet: we re- 
call some very peculiar utterances by him 
about the intelligence, character and Chris- 
tian faith of some residents of Maine who for 
conscientious reasons decline to join ‘“* The 
Church.”’ 





Massachusetts’ new state treasurer here- 
after will issue a monthly report. The oftener 
taxpayers and legislators faée fiscal facts the 
better. It works just as well with ecclesi- 
astical as with civil organizations. Every 
Unitarian reader of the Christian Register 
knows from month to month how every dollar 
received by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is spent, and why. 





We have occasionally noticed, in officiating 
for churches without pastors, that our prede- 
cessors have left evidences of their visits by 
disfiguring the pulpit Bible and hymn-book 
with pencil marks indicating the passages 
they have read and the hymns they have cho- 
sen. This is about as bad taste as carving 
one’s initials on public places, and besides it 
puts suspicion on innocent ministers. 


Massachusetts’ State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Mr. George H. Martin of Lynn, has 
done well to recommend to the schools of the 
state that they celebrate May 18 as Peace Day, 
when great Americans who have served the 
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cause of universal peace may be honored, and 
when the civic and not the martial glories of 
our national life may be emphasized. Views 
favorable to abolition of war and substitution 
of arbitration will be inculcated. 





A correspondent of the Churchman points 
with just indignation to the fact that .2,300 
parishes in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
including 160,000 communicants, did not give 
a penny last year to help on the missionary 
work of the Church. That is more than one- 
fifth of the entire membership. It is not 
strange that the question is asked why these 
people ever desired to profess themselves fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. And this question is 
just as pertinent in our own and in every 
Christian denomination. 





Dear old John Brown of Bedford, Eng., 
whom many of us remember so pleasantly in 
connection with his previous visits to Amer- 
ica, is to be on this side of the Atlantic in 
June. He comes to represent the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales at the 
assembly of the Congregational Union of On- 
tario and Quebec to be held at Toronto. We 
hope he will cross the line into a country 
which believes in reciprocity with Canada 
when it comes to the distinguished preacher 
and author of the life of John Bunyan. 





Five thousand dollars from the emperor of 
Japan’s private purse goes to the Y. M. C. A., 
in recognition of the fine service rendered by 
it to the army in Manchuria. Imperial good 
will plus imperial support will give these 
Christian workers such an opening as men 
seldom have. One Congregationalist in this 
army work, which resembles that of the Chris- 
tian Commission in our Civil War and has won 
hearty recognition from the military authori- 
ties, is a son of Rev. George L. Gleason, pastor 
at Haverhill, Mass. Before going to Japan 
the young man was Y. M.C. A. secretary at 
Harvard. 





Fortunate is a newspaper like the Interior 
or a theological school like McCormick (Pres- 
byterian) Seminary in Chicago which has a 
family of millionaries back of it. It is an- 
nounced that the McCormick family of Chicago 
will give another $1,000,000 to the seminary 
which already owes its being and sustenance 
to this family. It is their reply we suppose 
to Princeton’s and Union Seminary’s windfalls 
of a million or more each. Rev. J.G. McClure 
is to be the new president of the seminary. 
Our Congregational seminaries seem never to 
have won such family backing as several of 
the Presbyterian schools have had. 





In Dr. Pettee’s recent letter from Japan, 
printed in our issue of April 29, he spoke of 
the unusual privileges and opportunities open 
before Dr. DeForest ef the American Board’s 
Japan staff, now traveling in Manchuria, hay- 
ing received special permission from the gov- 
ernment to accompany the Japanese army. In 
a note dated Newchang just received, Dr. 
DeForest says: ‘‘ I’m rushed with addresses to 
soldiers and with social functions that natu- 
rally follow my exceptional letters of introduc- 
tion. To see this memorable little peninsula 
on which are being worked out such huge 
problems, not only for Japan, China and Rus- 
sia, but in my judgment for the whole race, is 
a rare privilege.” 





The peculiarities of our English spelling 
create difficulties for learners of the language 
which some reformers are endeavoring to 
abolish by providing the text of classic Eng- 
lish speech printed in a phonetic form which 
has the indorsement of the American Philo- 
logical Association. The plan appeals espe- 
cially to missionaries and teachers who are 
dealing with peoples abroad, and Mr. O. C. 
Blackmer of Oak Park, Ill., who is especially 
active in promoting this reform and who just 
now is endeavoring to make publication of 
the Gospel of Mark in phonetics possible, has 
a hearty letter of indorsement from Rey. R. 
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Chambers of the American Board mission at 
Bardezag, Turkey, in which he says, “* A pho- 
netic alphabet would greatly aid the spread 
of English among the vast populations‘of the 
East by lessening the labor and annoyance of 
both teacher and pupil.’”’ 





Notable Points in Church News 


The home as an agency of evangelism (A 
Campaign of Home Evangelism, page 647). 

A fraternal visit (A Novel Exchange, page 
659). 

Oklahoma’s state paper to be cared for by 
the state body; local associations to have pas- 
tors-at-large (Oklahoma Association, page 647). 

Systematic Training in Missions by junior 
secretaries (A Missionary Tour in Nebraska 
and plans for Silver Bay Conference, pages 638, 
646). 





Entire and Pertect 


That ye may be perfect and entire.— 
Jas. 1: 4. 

There is a fine distinction between these 
predicates. James used his terms with dis- 
crimination. The Christian character must 
be entire and perfect. The propositions are 
not identical. Perfection adds something es- 
sential to completeness. 

It is as if the company of the Christian vir- 
tues were at review. The first question is 
that of roll-call. Is each one present? Then 
the company is complete. Now comes the 
matter of inspection. Is each one present 
equipped for service in its highest degree? 
Then the company is perfect. At review there 
is many a company which is complete which 
cannot be registered perfect after the scrutiny 
of inspection has been passed. It is very im- 
portant that the company be complete; it is 
more important that the company be perfect. 

The first thing for us to do, then, is to call 
the roll of the virtues. Seven of them were 
made cardinal in the early Christian theology, 
cardinal because daily life does really turn 
upon the fact of their presence or absence. 
Let us set ourselves in review before ourselves, 
and call that roll! Wisdom, courage, temper- 
ance, justice, faith; hope, love. You see at 
once that it is a severe test to put the soul 
upon roll-call. Before the seventh is reached 
we are aware of the proving process of the re- 
view. Is each one present? The company is 
not entire if one fails. Wisdom cannot be left 
out, and temperance must no® fail, and love 
must not be lacking. If one is absent, the 
first thing for us to do is to fill up the ranks of 
the company. 

Then, inspection! Each virtue must be pres- 
ent, and each must be presented in perfect 
readiness for service, uniformed, disciplined, 
armed, obedient to command. Now we are 
face to face with a severer test. Inspection 
following roll-call puts our little company 
through no slight ordeal. Is courage well 
armed? Is hope in radiant uniform? Is the 
sword of justice sharp to cut its way through 
to the truth and swift to defend the weak? 
Inspection will ask these and a thousand other 
questions and will be insistent until the an- 
swers are returned. 

Does the test of roll-call and inspection seem 
too severe? James evidently was sensitive to 
the fact that his brethren might be discouraged 
at the review to which he called them. What 
a loving and delicate turn in the very next 
verse! Evidently the company broke on the 
very first item of the call. ‘‘ If any of you lack 
wisdom,”’ James instantly added, “‘let him 
ask of God.” 

Patience, then, Christian brethren! The re- 
sult of the review might be simply discourage- 
ment if it were not for the resource of the lib- 
eral Father. We need not go away from the 
test feeling that we have utterly failed. The 
time shall come when the little company shall 
pass review entire and perfect, wanting noth- 
ing. . oO. 8. D. 
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The Southern Congregational Congress 


The time was ripe for holding a congress of 
Congregationalists in the South. The place 
was wisely chosen and the hour was oppor- 
tune, for the Central Congregational Church 
of Atlanta had just completed its new build- 
ing, the finest, costliest and best equipped in 
our denomination in the South. It was rather 
a daring thing for the pastor, Rev. F. E. Jenk- 
ins, Rev. J. E. Kirbye, president-elect of 
Drury College and their associates to arrange 
for dedication services in connection with a 
‘congress which should bring together repre- 
sentatives of the denomination from the prin- 
cipal centers of Congregationalism North and 
South, but it was ably conceived and quite 
successfully carried out. 

The series of meetings may be said to have 
begun with able sermons in the new building 
April 23, by Dr. A. F. Sherrill and President 
Kirbye. Then came the graduating exercises 
of Atlanta Theological Seminary, April 28, 
with an address by Dr. W. A. Bartlett of Chi- 
cago. This institution to prepare trained men 
for Congregational pastors, which President 
Kirbye is leaving for his new work in Mis- 
souri, is to be reckoned as one of the import- 
ant schools of the South. It is looking dili- 
gently for the right man to be its president. 
Dr. Sherrill, who was for several years pastor 
of Central Church, is fortunately able to re- 
turn to the field which he so well understands, 
to co-operate with Pastor Jenkins in looking 
after the home missionary interests of Georgia, 
and also to teach and lecture in the seminary. 
This varied service is an important one, and 
few men are so well qualified to do it as Dr. 
Sherrill. 

The new church, which is octagonal, with 
spacious audience-room and galleries, adjoins 
the older building erected in 1895, which will 
be used asachapel. The dedication services 
proper were held April 29, the sermon in the 
morning being preached by Dr. S. M. New- 
man of Washington. In the evening Dr. C. 
H. Richards of the Church Building Society 
preached, the pastor leading in the responsive 
service of dedication. It is worthy of note 
that the hymn of dedication was written by 
one of the deacons, Mr. D. I. Carson, once a 
member of Berkeley Temple, Boston. 

The program of the congress extended over 
six days, with a subject for each day: evan- 
gelism, education, missions, Congregational- 
ism, church union and our yeung people. A 
further acogpnt of these meetings will appear 
in the next issue of The Congregationalist. 
It may be so far anticipated here as to say 
that during the first half of the time all-day 
and evening sessions were held, with an au- 
dience of attentive listeners representing the 
Southern States from Texas to Soath Caro- 
lina, and from Florida to Missouri. On Mon- 
day Dr. Sherrill, Rev. A. E. Thomson of Be- 
rea, Ky., Rev. W. O. Phillips and Pres. J. C. 
Campbell of Demorest, Ga., explained evan- 
gelism historically and in relation to modern 
life, while two pastors in the state, Rev. W. 
H. Graham of The Rock and Rev. J. T. 
Farr of Columbus, together with Rev. W. M. 
Jones of St. Louis and Rev. J. S. Calhoun 
of Charleston, told how to win the people in 
the rural districts, the towns and cities. In 
the evening that now outdated and outclassed 
idol, perhaps less feared though not less de- 
tested by Southerners than by some con- 
servative Northern Christian assemblies—the 
Higher Criticism—was brought to the plat- 
form, its fallacies eloquently, epigrammatic- 
ally and mercilessly laid bare by Drs. Bart- 
lett and J. A. Adams of Chicago, its stuffed 
carcass split open and the sawdust let out by 
which it has choked the utterances of evan- 
gelists and blinded the eyes of seekers after 
truth. 

Education was the theme of Tuesday, and 
its various relations with the Christian Church 
and with the work our denomination is doing 
through schools and colleges were set forth by 
Presidents Blackman of Rollins, Campbell of 


Piedmont Colleges and Kirbye of Atlanta 
Seminary, while Rev. B. F. Marsh of Day- 
tona, Fla., and A. S. Burrill of Birmingham, 
Ala., joined in the discussion and Rey. Dr. 
C. H. Richards gave a fitting climax to the 
day’s session in a comprehensive survey of 
what Congregationalists have done and are 
doing for the world. 

Wednesday was given to missions. Rev. 
E. W. Butler of Ormond, Fla., spoke of the 
motive, Mrs. A. E. Thomson proved herself 
a fit colleague of her husband by her paper on 
Woman’s Work, and Rey. Dr. W. W. Newell 
of St. Louis set forth suggestively what our 
Southern churches should do to promete in- 
terest in missions. The rest of this Congress 
which constantly increased in interest, will be 
reported by our correspondent next week. 
But we take the space to note the address of 
Rev. J. K. Browne, who spoke on the work 
of the American Board in place of President 
Capen and Sec. Judson Smith, both announced 
in the program. It is no disparagement to 
these eloquent officers of the Board to say that 
we do not believe that either of them could 
have set forth so effectively to that audience 
the nature and results of our missionary work 
as did Mr. Browne. After several years in 
the Board’s service as a missionary in Turkey, 
he has been appointed as an assistant secre- 
tary to represent its work to the churches. 
To a thorough knowledge and statesmanlike 
apprehension of the influence of foreign mis- 
s.ons Mr. Browne unites a faculty not pos- 
sessed by many missionaries who have lived 
a@ good many years away from their own land, 
of clearly and impressively showing the aver- 
age American audience the scope, significance, 
difficulties and results of foreign missions, 
and of investing them with something of the 
romance which kindles the devotion of the 
Christian and strengthens his faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the kingdom of God. It 
is evidently a wise thing in this case to calla 
missionary to instruct his countrymen of the 
world-wide mission of Congregationalists. 

The representation in the congress was 
wholly of white churches. It is to be hoped, 
and we think may be expected if a future 
congress shall be held, that delegations may 
be invited from the Negro Congregational as- 
sociations. So far as I learned, no objection 
would be likely to be made to such an invita- 
tion being extended. Their work is more im- 
portant to the white churehes in the South 
than to those of any other section, and it is 
making excellent progress. A visit to Atlanta 
University revealed substantial growth within 
the last five years. New buildings have been 
erected and are still going up. Never haveI 
seen there a more intelligent and earnest com- 
pany of students than gathered in the chapel 
one day last week for morning prayer. Fa- 
miliar faces of faithful teachers have grown 
older but have lost none of their confidence 
and joy in their work. Every one rejoices 
that President Bumstead after thirty years of 
unflagging service is to go abroad in July with 
his wife and daughter for a year’s much needed 
rest. A. E. D. 





“ The Issue Before the Churches” 


A statement with this title from a commit- 
tee representing the Boston ministers who 
protested against the Rockefeller gift was 
mailed last Saturday to Congregational minis- 
ters throughout the country. Starting with 
the assertion that Mr. Rockefeller’s gift came 
as a result of negotiations and solicitations 
extending through two years, it goes on to 
say: 

By this action and the grounds set forth for 
it, the churches are brought face to face with 
the general question of what shall be their 
policy in seeking and taking money from own- 
ers of large wealth, sometimes unscrupulously 
gained. The question gains importance, and 
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involves serious consequences, if, as in this 
instance, we are to adopt the practice of go- 
ing outside our natural constituency, made up 
of our own people, and seeking aid from an 
outsider and-member of another denomina- 
tion. But the extreme gravity, if not peril, of 
the crisis is brought home to us in the avowal 
of irresponsibility by the Prudential Commit- 
tee in the words, ‘‘ Our responsibility begins 
with the receipt of a gift ’’—that is, not in the 
receiving nor even in the seeking of a gift. 
The issue before the churches shapes itself 
thus: Shall we declare our willingness to re- 
ceive and our determination to seek gifts from 
all sources, regardless of their moral quality, 
and our irresponsibility in any relations which 
may thus be entailed? Or shall we affirm that 
nothing can take precedence of responsibility 
for the effect of our relations with donors 
upon the morals of the community and the 
moral power and prestige of the Church? 


The committee then enlarges upon four 
points. First, that the moral influence and 
authority of the Church is at stake in this 
decision. Second, that the principle con- 
tended for considers only the moral effect of 
a relation with persons whose career in money 
getting isa matter of public knowledge. Third, 
no man can receive a gift, still less solicit one, 
for any benevolent work, and not owe some- 
thing to the giver. Fourth, facing the vast 
money powers today, can the Church main- 
tain her moral prestige and keep her place if 
she deals with them sometimes as adversaries 
and again as sources of her revenue? 

The signers of this document are: Charles L. 
Noyes, Samuel L. Loomis, William E. Wol- 
cott, Daniel Evans, Herbert W. Gleason. It 
is accompanied by a letter containing repre- 
sentative names of men from Maine to Cali- 
fornia who have expressed their sympathy 
with the former protests issued by the com- 
mnittee. 

Dr. Gladden’s latest statement, summarized 
in our issue last week, and the sermon of Rev. 
A. J. Haynes of New Haven, entitled The 
Spirit of Protest, are also included in this 
budget. The entire series of documents can 
be obtained from Rev. H. W. Gleason, 83 
Pinckney Street, Boston. 





Summer Missionary Conference 
Plans 


Advance steps are being taken to secure a 
strong representative Congregational delega- 
tion at the Young People’s Missionary Con- 
ference, Silver Bay, Lake George, July 21-30. 
In former years no attempt has been made to 
choose delegates according to geographical dis- 
tribution throughout contiguous states. To 
secure, therefore, a broader representation 
of trained leaders, an option on one place in 
the delegation has been given to each con- 
ference or association of Congregational 
churches in states north of Washington, 
D. C., and east of Ohio, this option expires 
June 1. State chairmen have been chosen 
to direct the effort to choose delegates. On 
June 1 places in the delegation will be as- 
signed in order of previous application. Al- 
ready twenty names have been listed. Steps 
intended to accomplish the same results are 
being taken in other denominations. It is 
expected that not less than twenty young 
pastors will be delegates; and earnest efforts 
are being made to secure at least fifty young 
business and professional men from Congre- 
gational churches as members of the group. 

Pastors and other leaders among young 
people’s societies and Sunday schools are in- 
vited to present the matter of sending dele- 
gates to spring meetings of conferences, state 
associations, Sunday school conventions and 
Christian Endeavor gatherings. Literature 
may be secured for distribution from H. W. 
Hicks, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or to any of 
these pastors who have consented to serve as 
state chairmen: H. A. Jump, Brunswick, Me.; 
W.S. Beard, Durham, N. H.; Benjamin Swift, 
Orwell, Vt.; F.S. Hunnewell, Reading, Mass.; 
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E. F. Sanderson, Providence, R. I.; and A. V. 
Bliss, Utica, N. Y. Inquiries from Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois may be di- 
rected to headquarters in Boston. It is hoped 
that this plan will result in accommodating 
all who desire to go to Silver Bay, and still 
secure wider geographical distributions of per- 
sons who have received the training. Co- 
operation in directing and developing the mis- 
sionary activities of young people will thus be 
facilitated. H. 





The Campaign of Evangelism 


Dawson Meetings in Galesburg, Ill 


expand. It is now announced that he plans to 
build a fine new building for the Y. M. C. A. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
committee of Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations (affiliated with the American com- 
mittee) was held in Boston, May 9. This 
committee touches about sixty cities and in- 
stitutions of learning. The relation of the 
association to the church is ever becoming 
closer as it trains hundreds of young women 
as Bible class and mission study leaders and 
aggressive personal workers. 


A joint tripartite missionary conference, 
similar to the one at Pittsburg described in 
our last issue, was held May 3 at Dayton, O., 


. the headquarters of the United Brethren. The 


Mr. Dawson spent April 30—May 2 with Cen 
tral Church, Galesburg. It had prepared for 
his coming by special meetings of prayer and 
by giving a personal invitation to the men in 
all the shops and manufactories, besides the 
usual notices in the daily press. Three thou- 
sand and five hundred people attended the two 
Sunday services and the attendance Monday 
and Tuesday was large. Invitations had been 
sent to the churches in the city and surround- 
ing villages and the pastors and some laymen 
were present. Mr. Dawson’s visit has helped 
all the churches represented. Ministers and 
laymen who were active in the works of evan- 
gelism have had their purposestrengthened and 
some who did not appreciate its need have 
been awakened. 

Central Church is already planning to en- 
large its work during the summer. The im- 
mediate results in conversions no one knows, 
but the quickening to the churches will insure 
a larger harvest. GO Be Ve 


A Campaign of Home Evangelism 


Such a campaign, covering six weeks, has 
been carried out by the church in Waterloo, 
Io., Rev. C. H. Seecombe, pastor. The re- 
sults of a religious canvass of the city had 
been arranged in a card catalogue comprising 
the name of every family in the parish. The 
city was divided into districts, with a commit- 
tee of ladies appointed as visitors in each. 
Prayer meetings were arranged for each 
Friday, to be held at homes in the different 
districts. During the week the visitors called 
upon the families and invited them to the 
meetings to be held in the neighborhood. 
From ten tv fifteen meetings were held weekly. 
The attendance ranged from six to twenty. 

The results of this campaign are the pro- 
motion of the spirit of neighborliness and 
Christian love among members of the church 
and congregation, a decided increase in pas- 
toral work and the deepening of affection in 
many homes. The regular services, both Sab- 
bath and midweek, have received a decided 
impulse. Cc. H. 8. 





Christian News from Every where 


Boston Baptists are busy raising their share 
of a $500,000 endowment fund for the higher 
educational institutions connected with the 
Northern Baptist Missionary Society’s foreign 
missions. 


John Wanamaker of Philadelpia has given 
$100,000 to the International Y. M. C. A. Com- 
mittee to use in building association head- 
quarters in Peking, Seoul and Kyoto. He had 
previously given buildings for the associations 
at Calcutta and Madras. 


Negotiations between Northern Baptists and 
Free Baptists have progressed so far and so 
favorably that at the coming gathering of Bap- 
tists in St. Louis, May 17, 18, representative 
committees of each sect will meet and, it is 
hoped, perfect plans for reconciliation. 


Mr. James Stokes’s previous generosity to 
the association in St. Petersburg had been so 
notable that he was likely sooner or later to 
add to his former gifts, in order that the work 
of the association so successfully begun might 


missionary addresses were by Dr. Shuey 
(United Brethren) and A. B. Clark, whose 
field under the American Board is in Austria. 
Other Congregational speakers were Rev. 
E. L. Howard of Columbus, O., Rev. H. A. 
Atkinson of Springfield, O., and Dr. Creegan 
of the American Board. 


R. F. Horton has been fraternizing with an 
eloquent Jewish rabbi, A. A. Green, a neigh- 
borin Hampstead. Mr. Horton recently spoke 
in the synagogue on The Literary Relations 
between Judaism and Christianity, and Mr. 
Green has lectured in Mr. Horton’s church on 
The Future of Judaism and Christianity. Mr. 
Green foresees reunion through such scholarly 
study of the New Testament as already has 
brought about essential union on the Old Tes- 
tament. 


Both Yale and Harvard offer courses this 
summer to clergymen and lay workers de- 
sirous of study. The Yale school opens 
July 6 and closes Aug. 17. Prof. G. B. Ste- 
vens will give lectures on the New Testament 
and on the Christian Doctrine of Salvation, 
Prof. F. C. Porter on The Teachings of Jesus, 
and Prof. C. W. Kent lectures on The Work 
and Teachings of the Hebrew Prophets and 
an introductory course on Biblical Literature 
and History. At Harvard the School of The- 
ology runs July 5-21. Prof. D. G. Lyon lec- 
tures on the Hebrew Monarchy from 930 to 
586 B. C., Prof. C. H. Toy on Old Testament 
Prophetic Thought, Prof. G. F. Moore on 
Jewish Literature from 200 B. C. to 100 A. D., 
Prof. H. S. Nash on Alexandrian Theology in 
Relation to the Christianity of the Apostolic 
Age, Prof E. C. Moore on The Relation of the 
New Testament Writings to Other Early 
Christian Literature, Prof. J. H. Ropes on 
The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and 
Ephesians and Prof. W. W. Fenn on The 
Theological Method of Jesus. 





Oklahoma Association 


The Enid church was hostess for the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the representatives of Oklahoma 
Congregationalism. Enid is a prosperous town of 
12,000 people ; the largest town in the “‘ Cherokee 
strip,” or on the Rock Island Railroad in Okla- 
homa. The genial pastor, Rev. D. D. MeSkimming, 
with his people, entertained royally. 

Rev. R. H. Harper of Darlington, the retiring 
moderator, surrendered the baton to Pres. J. T. 
House of Kingfisher College, presiding officer of 
this meeting. Rev. T. H. Harper of Oklahoma City 
preached the association sermon. 

Better Things was the general theme. The view- 
points of superintendent, registrar, pastors and 
laymen, were carefully and frankly presented. The 
past was related, the present stated and from both 
the future was predicted. Progress has been 
marked and encouraging, but conditions revealed 
problems hard, though not hopeless. There wasa 
settled conviction to meet conditions with courage. 
The most impressive feature was an earnest work- 
ing spirit which exhaled confidence. It was not 
jubilant, but it was determined and resourceful. 
When steps toward better things set aside estab- 
lished customs, there was no hesitancy in action, 
no cry of gregationalism. The one requisite 
was the conviction that the proposed innovation 
would lead to better things. 

Two recommendations from the National Council 
were adopted with modifications. A resolution to 
incorporate the State Home Missionary Society was 
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adopted. The need of such an incorporated body had? 
been long felt and definite steps in this direction had 
been taken before receiving the recommendation. 

The matter of licensure and ordination was en- 
trusted to the local associations, with a view to- 
better safeguarding of the ministry. 

A resolution was passed recommending that each 
local association elect some pastor in its member- 
ship as pastor-at-large, whose duty it will be to ex- 
ercise general care over its churches; the expense 
of such service to be met by the State Home Mis- 
slonary Society. 

The Oklahoma Outlook, a state paper in its first 
year, was adopted by the association, which be- 
came responsible for its publication and support. 
1ts management is intrusted to a committee elected 
by the association. An assessment of 10 cents per 
member was voted. Each church will be held re- 
sponsible for that amount, either as subscriptions 
or as dues to the association, for support of the 
paper. Ifa church secures subscriptions in excess 
of the estimate, the surplus will be credited on its 
association dues proper. The tax for the state 
paper is on the same basis as the tax for the asso- 
ciation dues. 

Of other departures proposed, some were de- 
ferred, others defeated. 

We were favored with two representatives from 
without Oklahoma. Dr. W. A. Rice, in his genial, 
manly and sympathetic way, won us anew for the 
Ministerial Relief Fund. Miss Beula Logan, who 
has spent nearly all her life on the Micronesian 
Islands, made many friends for missions by her 
simple, graphic story of our mission work there 
and its needs. 

The gathering was rich in fellowship, but its 
strong feature was the work done. Cc. G. M. 





New Mexico Association 


The annual meeting, April 15, 16, was on the 
Highlands, beyond the Divide at Gallup. This isan 
Indian trading town where the Moquis, Navajos 
and Zunis gather. They are in all the streets— 
loitering, lounging children of the desert, with 
raven hair, painted cheeks, gaudy headgear and 
blankets gay with crimson, yellow and black. 

This association is enlivened by the presence 
of the teachers in the six Mexican schools, at Los 
Ranchos de Atrisco, Barrelas, Seboyeta, Cubero, 
San Mateo and San Rafael. The schools are out 
on the deserts and up in the mountains, in the 
Mexican villages. 

What a self-sacrificing work! Those women go 
far off from white people, devote themselves to the 
uplifting of the ignorant, superstitious, filthy and 
neglected people. For months they do not see 
the face of a white person, except Superintendent 
Heald, who comes on his helpful circuits. 

The meeting opened with reports from the 
churches, with tearful mention of the resignation 
of Rev. W. J. Marsh of Albuquerque and of the 
death of the beloved wife of the native pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Moya. The address by Rev. H. P. 
Case was a great help in Sabbath school study. 
Miss Richards told of the Work of the Mission 
Teacher. Mrs. Collings spoke from long experi- 
ence on Opportunities. Moderator Heald gave 
helpful suggestion as to the life of duty and loy- 
alty, and the home missionary superintendent 
gave details of work on the Sabbath. Sermons 
were by the superintendent and Rev. H. P. Case. 

Reports of the schools were made by the Misses. 
Gibson, Lamson, Hester, Davis and Mrs. Colliogs. 
The songs in Spanish were very sweet. In the 
evening a union service was greatly enjoyed with 
the Methodist church, when Pastor Marsh of Al- 
buquerque preached strongly on the Revealed and 
Unrevealed. 

Mr. H. E. Fox, Albuquerque, was elected mem- 
ber of the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
for three years. Rev. H.G. Miller of White Oaks. 
and Professor Hodgen of New Mexico University 
were nominated for corporate members of Amer- 
ican Board. 

Abundant hospitality, delightful fellowship, the 
interweaving of incidents of mission work and the 
joyful meeting of these workers in the deserts and: 
the mountains made the occasion memorable and 
full of joy. a 





Iam deeply persuaded that, judged ex- 
perimentally, by our daily life and prac- 
tice, much of the mental attitude and 
spiritual pose of the modern Church is 
pre-Pentecostal, and that in this thin and 
immature relationship is to be found the 
secret of our common weariness and im- 
potence.—J. H. JOWETT. 
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“For Bread, a Stone” 
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The Longing for the Gospel Sometimes Meets a Strange Response 


“ What a friend we have in Jesus, 

All our sins and griefs to bear! 
What a privilege to carry 

Everything to God in prayer!” 

‘** For the land sakes, Naomi, ain’t you done 
yet?” 

Naomi wrung out her mop, and again ap- 
plied it vigorously to the unpainted floor of 
the kitchen. 

‘** Pretty near, mother,’’ she called cheerily. 
** Bobby, you get out from under foot, child. 
Go out and sit on the doorstep, there’s a good 
boy, and I’ll give you a doughnut. No, I said 
when [ got through, not now. If you pester 
me, you won’t get it at all.” 

**Naomi,” quavered the voice from the ad- 
joining room, ** You don’t think it’ll rain ter- 
morrer, do you? ” 

Naomi rested on her mop handle a moment, 
and wiped her flushed face with her blue- 
checked apron. 

**No indeed,’’ she answered with convic- 
tion, ‘‘ The sky’s as clear as a bell. It’ll be 
reg’lar hayin’ weather termorrer. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if John Simmons finished his 
hayin’, instid of goin’ ter church. ’Twouldn’t 
be the first time. So don’t you do any frettin’ 
about the weather, for it’ll be a fine day. 
Now when I git done this floor, I’m goin’ to 
press your dress. The irons are on heatin’ 
now.” 

She resumed her work and her song: 

“ Are we weak and heavy laden 
Cumbered with a load of care? 
Precious Saviour, still our refuge, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 

At length she finished her work, washed 
and wrung her mop out, and hang it in the 
woodshed. 

**You’ve been a good boy, Bobby,”’ she said 
approvingly, as she patted his tow head, ‘* An’ 
I’ll get your doughnut for you, but mind, 
you’ re to eat it out there, an’ not make crumbs 
on the floor here.” “ 

The doughnut duly produced, she opened 
the door into the bedroom. 

‘*Now, Mother,” she said to the bent little 
woman in the chintz-covered rocker, ‘“‘I’m 
goin’ to tackle your bonnet first. I always 
said I’d make a good milliner, an’ you won’t 
know your hat when I get done with it.” 

She unlocked the closet door, and took down 
a bandbox, from which she carefully lifted a 
black bonnet. Holding it in one hand, she 
critically surveyed it. 

“That ain’t so bad,” she observed hope- 
fully. ‘* The poppies do look kinder limp, an’ 
the ribbon is a mite stringy, but I’ll have a 
fash’nable hat out of it yet. I think,’’ she 
continued, still scrutinizing the dejected bon- 
net, “I’ll take the ribbon off mine for 
strings.”’ 

The old woman raised her thin hands in 
vehement protest. 

“No, no,” she said earnestly, “‘] ain’t 
goin’ ter hev you spoil your hat.” 

Naomi laughed as she picked up the scis- 
sors. ‘“* Who’s talkin’ about spoilin’ hats? I 
ain’t goin’ to church termorrer in a fine car- 
riage with two horses, an’ youare. I’m goin’ 
to press this ribbon out, an’ cut it in two for 
strings. Then I can easy rip it off again, an’ 
sew it on mine, an’ it’ll never show a mite. 
There youare. That’s good ribbon, if itis a 
bit mussed. Now do you want to know how 
I’m goin’ to fix the neck of your dress? Well, 
look here.”” She opened the bureau drawer 
and took out a little dress of sheer material, 
the only fine article which Bobby’s scanty 
layette had boasted. ‘‘I’m goin’ to rip the 
lace off this an’ sew it in the neck of your 
blaek dress. It’ll sorter trimitup. Now I’ll 
go press your strings, for I know the irons are 
hot.’’ 


By Eusiz DuNCAN YALE 


Presently from the kitchen came the sound 
of cheerful song, accompanied by the thud of 
an iron: 

“ Have we triais and temptations, 
Is there trouble anywhere? 

We should never be discouraged ; 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 


The old woman in the bedroom closed her 
eyes to listen, and then opened them to glance 
anxiously out of the window. 

**O Lord, please don’t let it rain tomorrow, 
the first time I’ve been to church for ten 
years,” she breathed fervently. 

In the sultry August afternoon already the 
hills across the river were growing purple, 
and the shadows over the meadows were 
lengthening. A drove of cattle leisurely 
passed, pausing to browse by the roadside. 
In the afternoon stillness the calls of the hay- 
makers could be distinctly heard, and the fra- 
granee of new-mown hay floated in. The old 
woman’s gaze anxiously wandered from the 
clear, cloudless sky, across the fields dotted 
with haystacks, to the shimmering green 
river at the foot of the range of hills. 

She drew a breath of relief. ‘‘ Thank the 
Lord, it’s goin’ to be clear,” she murmured 
devoutly. 

**Now, Mother,’’ exclaimed Naomi, as she 
entered the room with the black ribbon in 
her hand. ‘* That looks just as fresh as if it 
had just come out of the store, don’t it? Now 
you see what a stylish lookin’ bunnit I’ll fix 
you. That straw is so faded, I’ve a notion to 
shoeblack it to freshen it up.” 

She threaded a needle and went to work. 
The old woman watched her with interest, 
and after awhile her gaze again wandered out 
of the window. 

The sun had begun to sink behind a gor- 
geous bank of red and gold. The creaking 
hay wagons passed slowly up the road, and 
the cattle lowed in the barnyard. 

She leaned back in her chair with a happy 
smile. ‘I’ve dreamed about goin’ ter church 
80 long, an’ now it’s really comin’ true. Ain’t 
the Lord good to us, Naomi?’’ 


As the first rays of the morning sun streamed 
into the little bedroom, they rested upon a 
wrinkled face suffused with smiles. 

**O Naomi,” called a voice, tremulous with 
joy, ‘‘it’s clear, an’ I can go.” 

Naomi paused a moment in her struggles 
with the kitchen fire, coughing as the smoke 
puffed in her face. 

** Ain’t that what I’ve been sayin’ all along? 
Of course it’s clear,” sherepliedgayly. ‘‘ Now 
you just lie still there, till I get breakfast, an’ 
then I’ll come an’ dress you. You must eata 
good breakfast, an’ I’ll make some coffee an’ 
fry some bacon for you.”’ 

She bustled about, her clean, stiffly starched 
wrapper rustling with every movement, and 
her voice upraised in her wonted cheerful 
song: 

“ Are we weak and heavy laden, 
Cumbered with a load of care? 
Precious Saviour still our refuge, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 


“Now, Mother,” she exclaimed later, when 
breakfast was over, and the dishes washed. 
“T’ll get your things out, and then I’ll dress 
you.” 

She first laid the well-worn black cashmere 
on the bed, then the shabby bonnet with its 
shoe blacked crown and ironed strings. 

“ They look pretty good, don’t they, mother? 
It’s great what a little bit of pressin’ will do 
for things. That cashmere looks fine, an’ 
you'd think the bunnit strings was new. 1’ll 
lend you my gold pin fer your neck, an’ I’ve 
even got cologne for your handkerchief. 
Don’t you remember the bottle I got a year 


ago Christmas, on the tree at the church? 
Now we’ll go easy, 80 you won’t get tired, an’ 
I'll fix you up as fine as any lady there.” 

It was not an easy task, for the old woman’s 
limbs were stiff and cramped, but at last the 
labor of dressing was accomplished, and Na- 
omi in triumph set her in the chintz rocker. 

** Bobby,” she called enthusiastically, ‘‘ Come 
see Grandma, how fineshelooks. My! Mother, 
it just does my heart good to see you. Paused 
to say you were the best looking girl anywhere 
round, an’ you ain’t lost it all yet, by a good 
sight.” She smoothed out the black dress, 
and retied the bonnet strings. ‘‘ Now don’t 
you worry about takin’ the ribbon from my 
hat, for I can sew it together as good as new. 
Let me button your glove for you. It’s tight, 
ain’t it? Well, we’ll leave the last button un- 
done, it’ll never show. Don’t forget your 
handkerchief. Just smell it. Ain’t that 
good? O here comes your carriage now.” 

The carriage with its two horses drew up 
at the gate, and the young girl who sat alone 
upon the back seat waved her fluffy white 
parasol at Naomi. 

**Is your mother ready,” she called, “ or am 
I too early?” 

**O, she’s all ready,’’ replied Naomi with 
alacrity, ‘‘I didn’t want to keep you waitin’ 
a moment. It’s so good of you to take her. 
The Lord’ll thank you for it; I can’t.” 

The young girl smiled. ‘‘O I’ll enjoy tak- 
ing her as much as she’ll enjoy going,” she 
answered cordially. ‘‘ Now if she’s ready, 
John can bring her out. I’ll hold the reins 
while he goes.” 

It was a light task to carry the slight, 


shrunken little woman down the narrow path 


and set her gently on the carriage cushions. 
The coachman sprang in, lightly touched the 
horses with the whip and they were off, Naomi 
waving a farewell with her apron, while the 
cologne-scented handkerchief signaled a reply. 

Naomi turned from the doorway as the 
carriage receded from sight. ‘* My! -but she 
was pleased,”’ she said to herself. ‘“*‘ Now I’m 
goin’ to get a good dinner for her. Mebbe it 
was extravagant, but this is what you call a 
regular red-letter day.” 


Two hours later as she carefully basted the 
chicken she heard the sound of wheels, and 
hurried out to meet the carriage. 

**T’m afraid your mother’s very tired,’’ said 
Miss Lloyd in some concern, “‘ for it was warm 
in church and we had a long service.”’ 

**T guess not,” replied the daughter, at the 
same time anxiously scanning the tired, drawn 
face. ‘I'll put her right to bed and she’ll get 
rested up all right, won’t you, Mother?” 

The burly coachman again carried the frail 
little woman in and carefully laid her upon the 
sitting-room lounge. Naomi hurried to the 
gate again. 

** Here’s a bunch of sweet peas I picked for 
you while you was gone, an’ I want to thank 
you so much for takin’ Mother. I know it’s 
done her lots of good, for she’s been lottin’ 
on it ever since you said you’d take her,” she 
said gratefully. 

The carriage drove away, and Naomi re- 
turned to the house, from the open door of 
which came the aroma of roasting chicken. 

** Well, Mother,” she exclaimed radiantly, 
as she entered the house, ‘‘I guess you had 
a fine time, didn’t you?”’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then a 
hesitating ‘‘ yes.” 

Naomi, who had stooped to untie the bonnet 
strings, stopped short in surprise. 

““Why, Mother,” she said in alarm, ‘‘ what 
has happened? Did the horses go too fast and 
frighten you, or what? Let me get you to 
bed as quick as I can, for you’re worn out. I 
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oughtn’t to have let you go,” she added in 
self-reproach. 

Taking her mother in her strong arms, she 
tenderly lifted her from the lounge and carried 
her into the bedroom. There she quickly 
made her ready for bed, and when at length 
the gray head was laid upon the pillow the 
old woman buried her face and gave way to 
uncontrollable weeping. 

Naomi in surprise dropped the black dress 


pon the floor, and sprang to the bedside. 


** Mother,” she cried in dismay, ‘‘ Mother, 
speak to me! Tell me what’s the matter.” 
She took the wasted form in her arms, and 
soothed her and petted her, as if the old 
woman were butachild. ‘* Don’t cry, Mother,’ 
she entreated, the tears rising to her own eyes, 
** but tell me what happened.”’ 

Gradually the sobs ceased, and Naomi, hold- 
ing fast to the thin hand, listened to the piti- 
ful story. 

It had been the Rev. J. Forsyth Blair’s first 
sermon in the church. He was a young man 
and a clever one, and as he arranged his neck- 
tie that morning before the mirror, prior to 
starting for church, he had set forth his views 
to his young wife. ‘‘ You see, Edith,” he ex- 
plained, as he laid down the military brushes, 
** It’s my first Sunday here, as regular minis- 
ter, and I want to make a good impression. 
It isn’t like an ordinary country place, but 
there are lots of summer residents from the 
city. If I should take with them, it might lead 
to another call, who knows?” And his bride 


-was greatly impressed with the force of his 


remarks. 

His sermon, that August Sunday morning 
was a brilliant dissertation upon the relation 
of capital and labor. He viewed the subject 
impartially from either side, and displayed a 
remarkable knowledge of political economy, 
which had been one of his favorite studies at 
college. His manner was pleasing, his words 
well-chosen and his ideas original. The “‘ sum- 
mer residents” whom he had especially in 
mind, listened with approbation and interest. 

But in one of the rear pews, by the side of 
a fair haired girl in white, sat a shabby, bent 
figure in black, who gazed at him with an air 
of bewilderment. Her eye had brightened as 
he announced a familiar hymn before the ser- 
mon, but the tune was new and strange,-and 
she tried in vain to follow it. She listened in 
wonderment to the stories of strikes and syn- 
dicates, and her eyes were fixed upon the 
preacher ina dumb despair. It had been ten 
long, weary years, full of pain and hardship 
since she had sat in the church, and over and 
over again during that time she had said to 
herself: ‘‘O, if I only could git to church and 
hear a real good sermon. It’d do me lots of 
good.”” And when the young girl by her side 
had offered to take her, she could scarcely real- 
ize that the dream of ten years was really to 
come true. 

**T hope I’ll hear somethin’ real good,” she 
said to herself, ‘*‘ Suth’—somethin’ that’ll chirk 
me up, an’ help me bear the pain.” As she 
had listened to the discourse in bewilderment, 
she cheered herself with the thought that it 
was justa preamble. ‘‘I guess he’ll work in 
some good gospel at the end,” she thought 
hopefully, but gradually the hope faded, and 
as she bowed her head for the benediction 
great tears rolled down her wrinkled cheeks. 

“0, Naomi,’ she sobbed, as her tears 
flowed afresh, ‘‘ I’d been lottin’ on itso. To 
go to church again an’ hear a good gospel 
sermon, so I’d jest get help to bear all the 
aches and pains. I stayed awake last night 
prayin’ that it wouldn’t rain today, so’s I 
could go. And then to think I couldn’t un- 
derstand the sermon—all about strikes an’ 
things. He meant well, I know, but I guess 
church isn’t for poor old women like me any 
more.” 

Naomi’s eyes were wet as she smoothed 
back the scanty gray hair and tenderly kissed 
the wrinkled forehead. 

** There, there, mother, don’t cry,” she said 
gently, as if soothing a child. ‘I’m goin’ to 


get your dinner now, an’ I’ve got a surprise 
for you. Nice roast chicken! Now you lie 
still an’ rest, an’ don’t you cry no more.” 

The old woman obediently dried her eyes 
and lay back upon her pillows. She could in 
imagination again see the church and hear 
the dear old familiar hymns, sung to the new 
tunes which she could not follow. Then came 
the incomprehensible sermon, which she had 
tried in vain to understand. 

The tears welled up in her eyes again, but 
at that moment she heard Naomi’s voice in 
the kitchen, mingled with the hissing of gravy 
in the roasting pan: 
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“ What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear! 
What a privilege to carry— 


“* Bobby, you mustn’t touch any of that. Go 
stay by Grandma till I get dinner— 
o Everything to God in prayer. 
“O, what peace we often forfeit, 
O, what needless pain we bear, 
All because we do not carry 
Everything to God in prayer! ” 
The old woman wiped her eyes, and a smile 
once more came over her wrinkled face. 
““That’s true, anyway,” she said aloud; 
“‘and thank the Lord for that.” 





In and Around Boston 


A Union Effected in Chelsea, Mass. 

Third Church, Chelsea, voted last Monday 
night, 50 to 5, to unite with First Church, and, 
following the favorable vote of First Church, 
has thus consummated the union tentatively 
suggested about four years ago. Within a 
year, however, the matter has been agitated 
in earnest. Third Church, daughter of First, 
sent the invitation and set on foot the move- 
ment just completed, and its pastor, Rev. A. P. 
Pratt, has heartily co-operated at every point. 

Third Church left the oldet organization 
twenty-eight years ago, taking from it fifty- 
nine members who, with seven from Central 
Church, five from other places, and eight ac- 
cessions on confession, constituted the new 
church. Its field, Prattville, was virgin soil, 
extensive and growing, and offered encourage- 
ment from the start. The district has grown 
continuously, the increase being chiefly Prot- 
estant, and now the parish is larger than 
Third Church, single-handed, can provide for. 
First Church, on the other hand, the farthest 
down town of any in town, was in a section 
in which Hebrews and Catholics predominate 
largely, and now, after its sixty-three years 
of service there, has accepted the opportunity 
to remove, with the value of its property, its 
trust funds and its working force, up town 
where combined efficiency can be breught to 
bear upon an impressible population for an 
indefinite time. 

The union of the two incorporated churches 
was accomplished under an act of the legisla- 
ture, by the simple vote of both churches act- 
ing separately, without the disbanding of 
either organization or the dismissal of one 
membership to the other. The name of the 
united body is The First Congregational 
Church in Chelsea. 

The sale of the property of the old First 
Church is contemplated, and the erection of a 
new edifice near Third Church, Prattville, or 
the enlargement of the latter is considered 
necessary to accommodate the united church. 

Third Church has a resident membership of 
nearly 200, and First Church has somewhat 
more than that number, the majority of whom 
live up town. The enrollment of Third Sun- 
day school, about 450, exceeds that of the 
First by about 100. 8. 


Job Has an Adequate Interpreter 

The Ministers’ Meeting of Boston and vi- 
cinity last Monday morning enjoyed a sur- 
prise which evoked at its close, the moderator 
said, a more hearty and prolonged applause 
than has been heard in their meetings for sev- 
eral years. Mr. John Duxbury recited the 
Book of Job with such an illuminating inter- 
pretation, such a simple yet discriminating 
impersonation of Job and his friends, such a 
reverent rendering of the words of the Al- 
mighty out of the skies, as to hold the rapt 
attention of the ministers and other hearers. 

Mr. Duxbury is the instructor of elocution 
at Lancashire College, a Congregational theo- 
logical seminary at Manchester, Eng. He is 
making his first visit to this country with 
his wife and daughter; expects to remain 
about two weeks in Boston, then te visit 
Chicago and return to England by way of New 


York. We heartily repeat the wish expressed 
by many who heard him that he could visit 
our theological seminaries and give to the 
students the secret of his admirable rendering 
of the Scriptures without note or comment, 
except by tone and emphasis. Our letters 
from English brethren, before Mr. Duxbury 
arrived here, brought sufficient introduction 
and hearty commendation of him. He has 
made many friends already in Boston, and his 
services were sought last Monday morning at 
maby more places than he could possibly visit 
during his short stay. 


A Somerville Jubilee 


This is the jubilee year of Franklin Street 
Church, and the anniversary was joyously 
celebrated by exercises covering an entire 
week, April 30—May 7. The occasion fur- 
nished an opportunity for the home-coming of 
scores whose early associations with the 
mother church remain living memories. Four 
ex-pastors—L. R. Eastman of Framingham, 
W.S. Hubbell of New York, J. H. Ross of 
Cambridge and R. W. Wallace of Somerville— 
took part in the reminiscent services. Inter- 
est focused on the banquet May 3, the date of 
the organization fifty years before. Over three 
hundred were present, and the number re- 
mained undiminished until nearly midnight. 
A pathetic feature was the enforced absence 
through illness of the pastor, W. Sherman 
Thompson, and Mr. Henry M. Moore. Mes- 
sages from them were received and responses 
sent. 

Of the five charter members remaining three 
were present. On their behalf the venerable 
Joshua H. Davis made an address which was 
considered a remarkable effort by a man in his 
ninety-first year. An incumbrance of $1,300 
was announced as fully provided for. The 
daughter churches—Winter Hill and Prospect 
Hill—sent filial greetings through Pastors 
Noyes and Woodbridge. 


Children’s Missionary May Festival 


Berkeley Temple was well filled Saturday 
afternoon, May 6, with children from the 
churches of greater Boston and surrounding 
towns, who came to attend the yearly May 
festival, given under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Board of. Missions. The presiding 
officer was the home secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board, Dr. C. H. Patton, who ably enlisted 
the children’s interested co-operation. Dr. 
R, A. Hume of Ahmednagar effectively pre- 
sented the needs of India’s one hundred 
million children by an address “in fives.’’ 
India and Jesus have each five letters, and he 
gave five excellent reasons why Jesus loves 
the children of India. Mr. Pitt Parker, in a 
cleverly illustrated chalk talk, took the audi- 
ence on a journey round the werld to visit the 
schools of the board in Spain, Turkey, Africa, 
India, China, Japan, Micronesia and Mexico. 
The skillful, rapid drawing held the children’s 
interested attention. About $450 in money 
and pledges for the educational work of the 
board was brought to the platform, each soci- 
ety sending one representative to bear its 
gift. The children sang in closing, Brightly 
Gleams Our Banner. 
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A Brotherhood Tour 

The Manhattan-Bronx- Westchester pasters 
held their last meeting for the season by ac- 
cepting the invitation of Rev. Alexander 
MacColl to meet him at Pleasantville, whence 
they were driven to Pocantico Lodge, where 
a delightful lunch was served. Afterward 
they were driven to various points of interest, 
including the famous Briarcliff Dairy, run by 
Mr. W. W. Law, the greenhouses which con- 
tain one of the largest collections of American 
Beauty roses in the country and visited Mr. 
Law’s splendid library of 6,000 volumes. Af- 
ternoon tea was served at his home to the 
ministers by Mrs. Law and several ladies of 
the church. Rev. W. D. Street of the West- 
chester church was made moderator for the 
ensuing year, and Rey. J. C. Whiting com- 
bines the duties of scribe, treasurer and li- 
brarian. The members pay a dollar per year 
to the library fund, and exchange book with 
each other monthly. At the annual meeting 
the books are auctioned, and the proceeds plus 
the subscriptions go to enlarge the number of 


books. 


Easter Aftermath 

Nine additional churches, none of them 
large, report 91 accessions at Easter, 65 on 
confession. This makes a total of almost 700 
in 41 churches, an average of 17, and an aver- 
age of 12 on confession, revealing the gratify- 
ing results of the steady and sane evangelism 
carried on by pastors in their individual fields. 
The tendency to multiply union gatherings 
and various energy-exhausting conferences 
has been resisted, and there is no desire to 
manufacture a revival, which ought to be 
born, not made. Results of the evangelistic 
expectancy of the past winter are seen in the 
number of pastors and laymen who more than 
ever have engaged in work with individuals, 
with rich reward, and without discounting 
the value of large meetings that may accom- 
pany any spiritual wave. 

Flatbush received a fine offering for so young 
an organization—$1,500. Rev. C. T. Chase has 
been obliged to go to the Catskills for rest. 
Bethany Church at East Rockaway, under 
Rey. C. W. Hardendorf, has closed its year 
with all bills paid, and has assumed $50 more 
per year of its support. Immanuel Charch, 
Brooklyn, under the leadership of Rev. J. A. 
Jenkins, received twenty-two new members 
in April. The auditorium has been much 
improved by the placing of new pews and 
removal of the organ to the gallery. Dr. 
Jenkins pushes on successfully in a difficult 
field, well supplied with churches of many 
denominations. The Mt. Vernon people are 
responding heartily to their new pastor, Rev. 
W. B. Allis. On Easter morning the primary 
Sunday school gave an original parable of life 
entitled, The Man Who Began To Live. 

Broadway Tabernacle received twenty-five 
by letter and nine on confession, the latter 
being the largest number at one time for sev- 
eral years. The chorus of All Souls Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, with the organist, Mr. 
Gale, began musical service at the tabernacle 
May 7, the Tabernacle Quartet, consisting of 
four of the best church singers in the city, 
being retained. ° 


Pilgrim Church, Harlem 

Fifteen new members were received May 7, 
and all departments of church work have 
been strengthened the past winter. The 
church has adopted a new form of covenant 
for new members, in place of the long theo- 
logical creed which has always been read, and 
to which assent has been required. The new 
covenant emphasizes, in Scriptural language, 
the intent to live the Christian life of service. 
Though the creed formerly used is no longer 


to be read at public service, the church retains 
it as expressing in general, as well as any 
other, the great fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith. Easter gifts of $500 were 
made. Rey. Frederic Lynch’s addresses dur- 
ing the year to young men and women are 
being published under the title, The Open 
Door; also a little book, Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing, one of a series being brought out by the 
Crowell Company. 


Wantagh Memorial Charch 

Rev. T. S. Braithwaite has completed his 
sixth year in this pastorate which, with his 
eight years at East Rockaway, makes fourteen 
years of faithful service in Nassau County. 
Wantagh is now enjoying its best year. On 
Easter Day 225 attended evening service. The 
parsonage -extension debt of $800 has been 
paid. Large numbers of young people attend 
the preaching services and the Bible school 
membership has trebled in two years. Mr. 
Braithwaite isa man of sympathetic personal- 
ity, and people of many creeds are represented 
in the congregation. The house of worship 
is one of the most beautiful on Long Island. 


The Social Value of Education 

The fifteenth annual reunion of the New 
York Free Lecture Corps has justly attracted 
much attention from the public. Sixteen 
years ago 186 free lectures were given toa 
total of 20,000 people in six schoolhouses. 
During the season just closed 4,654 lectures 
have been given by 493 specialists, to a total 
attendance of 1,155,000. The lectures cost was 
$27.96 each, or 113 cents per auditor. This 
covers the expenses of the lecturer, stere- 
opticon and operator, gas, janitor, superin- 
tendent, etc. The total appropriation for the 
season was $130,000. 

No municipal enterprise more justifies itself 
than this. It is social service on a consider 
able scale. The lecturers and assistants travel 
long distances in all weather. During one of 
the blizzards of the past winter, a lecturer 
traveled from New Brunswick, W. J., to a 
Brooklyn center, walking two miles in deep 
snow, only to find that his lantern operator 
was in a train further out on Long Island, 
stuck in a snowdrift. The audiences are 
usually earnest and very appreciative. Dr. 
H. M. Leipziger has adapted the courses with 
great skill to the needs of localities. The 
Free Lectures have established adult educa- 
tion as a part of the city’s educational scheme, 
co-ordinating the lecture, the library and the 
museum, and greatly encouraging the desire 
for valuable reading and wise study. A goodly 
number of ministers have aided in the work, 
some of our own order being Rev. Messrs. 
Creegan, Makepeace, Cool and Cox. 

SYDNEY. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY KEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 21-27. Growing up for God. 
Eph. 4: 11-16. 

For our best example of growing up for 
God we look first of all to the boy Jesus. As 
he grew up in Nazareth he was like other boys 
and yet unlike them. His was a normal de- 
velopment. We may believe that he was 
happy and healthy, fond of games and sports, 
helpful, studious, teachable, obedient. We are 
told that he was popular. Usually that kind 
of a boy is. People liked to have him about 
and to go about with him. The snarling, 
tricky boy has few real friends and no ad- 
mirers. But along with Jesus, points of kin- 
ship with others must have been a certain 
quality that marked him as different. Those 
about him must have realized, if even but 
dimly, that God was his companion, that he 
was studying and playing and working and 
mingling in social gatherings with a view to 
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something definite and important by and by 
when he should become a man, that besides. 
growing up with God for his friend he was 
growing up for God—to do God’s work in due- 
time on a large scale. 


We may not comprehend fully all the rela- 
tions of Jesus to God in those early years, 
but we may reason back from the flower to 
the bud, from what he was when out on the 
stag@of the world’s life to what he must have 
been when known simply as the child of Mary 
and Joseph. Moreover, we may place before 
us the ideal of any child growing up for God 
and ask what will be that child’s traits and 
how he will come to know little by little that. 
he is God’s child and that God has a work for- 
him by and by. 

A boy or girl gets one of his first tokens of 
God’s presence as he or she comes to discern 
the difference between right and wrong. 
Years ago as a lad was crossing a field he 
saw a tortoise and lifted his hand to strike it 
when something within him said, ‘ That is 
wrong.’”’ The impression was so strong that- 
he ran home to his mother and told her about. 
it, and she, with a true mother’s insight, re- 
plied: ‘Some men call what you heard con- 
science. I prefer to call it the voice of God.’” 
That was one of the turning points in the life 
of Theodore Parker, the famous Boston min- 
ister, and any boy may be sure that when 
something within him tells him plainly that 
certain actions are wrong it is the Heavenly 
Father speaking through that inward monitor 
called conscience. O, let him not then disre- 
gard the voice, for to hear that voiee and then 
to disobey it is to do one’s self terrible harm. 





The growing boy or girl may find another 
token of God’s nearness in the daily supply of 
blessings. Food, shelter, clothing, comforts, 
luxuries, home, parents, teachers, friends, 
happy holidays, Christmas and birthday gifts 
are all signs of God’s love and interest. We 
know our earthly parents by what they do for 
us, and it marks a gratifying development in 
a child when he ceases to take his benefits and 
pleasures as a matter of course and begins to 
think of thegiver. A five-year-old girl, think- 
ing over on her bed at evening what she had 
to be thankful for that day, said to her father, 
‘The best thing you give me is yourself.’” 
Far better than any number of earthly satis- 
factions is the One from whom cometh down 
every good and perfect gift. A thoughtful, 
appreciative boy or girl will soon recognize 
that fact and daily and perhaps oftener than 
once a day thank his Heavenly Father. 





Another unmistakable sign of God’s near- 
ness is the need of others. Jesus told his dis- 
ciples that whenever they saw a hungry man 
or some one on a sick bed or in prison, they 
were to see him in that unfortunate person. 
What a striking teaching for that time or for 
any age. How long it has taken the world to 
comprehend the fact that Jesus was not deal- 
ing in metaphors but was speaking the actual 
truth. He went himself when on earth to 
places where distress was sorest, and we shall 
not grow up with God unless we learn that he 
is to be found among the poor and lowly, the 
**shut-ins,” the tempted, the fallen. Even 
children, without becoming prematurely sad- 
dened by the sin and woe of the world, may 
learn to see need right about them and ways 
of helping it. Suppose you begin with your 
own mother and ask how this coming week, 
instead of constantly receiving from her, you 
may do something to lighten her burdens and 
decrease the number of her tasks. Thus you 
will be growing up for God. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


What Scriptural examples of our subject 
besides Jesus may be cited? 

How may we learn where and how God 
wants us to work? 





A song in the heart is worth two grand 
pianos in the parlor.—George Macdonald. 





——____<— 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 





A Crisis in the Evangelistic Campaign 


The appointment of an evangelistic com- 
mittee by the council at Des Moines was a 
significant step. It meant that the Congrega- 

. ‘tional churches are to share in the activities 
-of the awakening and to rejoice in the victo- 
ries. It meant that the churches that have 
raised up Edwards, Finney, Moody and oth- 
ers, and have had a noble history of work 
for other races, are now to use their own men 
-and turn their attention to the lost in their 
local fields. With this program carried out 
the Congregational churches would enter a 
new period of efficiency and of numerical 
growth such as they have never seen. 

Following the step taken at Des Moines, 
Mr. Dawson has come to us and is doing a re- 
markable work. ~He wins the confidence of 
the churches to special evangelistic missions 
and presses home upon them the responsibility 
of definitely and persistently seeking men 
through the regular channels and in the every- 
day work. Shall this interest in a short time 
die down and our churches be less concerned 
for the lost, or shall these energies be given 
expression in ways that shall mean a Christ- 
like love which shall express itself effectively 
and shall deepen with its expression? It 
seems to me certain things are important at 
this time. 

1. The committee must take up its leader- 
ship. Thus far it has not led the churches. 
There has been no program. Mr. Dawson’s 
itinerary was at sixes and sevens. At the last 
minute it had to be straightened out by him- 
self, else there would have been failure. Our 
committee are busy men and it is asking much 
of them to carry this work. But, busy or not, 
it must lead, or this work will fail to accom- 
plish what it prophesied. 

2. The most important work is to awaken 
the churches to do their own evangelistic work. 
This is of more value than any special revival 
meeting. The committee should develop a 
plan that shall reach every association, church 
and minister with the fresh spirit of evangel- 
ism and which shall become a permanent part 
of the work of the Congregational churches. 

3. This work requires some man who has 
this spirit and who has executive ability to 
give his whole time to it. He need not be an 
evangelist except in spirit. He should visit 
the associations, correspond with the churches, 
make suggestions to the pastors and call to his 
aid in this work the pastors already awake. 

4. A company of safe evangelists should be 
found and recommended to the churches. If 
there are one or two in the pastorate who 
have the capacity, spirit and experience neces- 
sary, they should be called to the work. Mr. 
Dawson should by all means be continued in 
it. For another year he should be kept, as 
now, only a few days in a field to awaken the 
ehurches, then he should hold missions of 
longer duration for the winning of men to 
Christ. 

5. A fund should be raised for these pur- 
poses. Surely there must be some one, or 
several persons of means, who will see that 
this work is made possible. The sum need 
not be large. Twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year, with what is gathered on the field by Mr. 
Dawson and other evangelists, would give an 
adequate security. < 

Galesburg, Ill. CLARENCE A. VINCENT. 


Editors and Contributors Take Notice 


Please let me ask you to put a brake on 
your writers—whether on brain wheels or 
rushing pen—when one word is to come out 


—* Sane.” Has everybody been “insane” 
hitherto? Let us “have a rest.” 8. M. F. 


A Correction and a Tale 


After several years of hobnobbing with the 
managing editor of The Congregationalist at 
the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, he pub- 
lishes to the world that I am a Congregation- 
alist! That reminds me of a story: 

Once a week for eight months I visited 
schools with Mr. William C. Bates of Cam- 
bridge, one of the most prominent Unitarian 
laymen in Massachusetts. It was several 
years ago when he was superintendent of 
schools in the town of Easton, and the rides 
from school to school were long. We dis- 
cussed education, sociology, philosophy, po- 
etry, literature, art, politics, science and reli- 
gion, and found much incommon. One morn- 
ing towards the end of that period some 
remark of mine caused him to exclaim: ‘* What! 
Aren’t you a Unitarian?’ “ Unitarian!”’ 
said I, aghast, “‘no—are you? I thought all 
along you were a Baptist!’’ We were silent 
for a moment, both apparently stunned by 
the revelation. ‘‘ Well,” said Bates, at last, 
‘** This is either a great credit to us both, ora 
terrible disgrace.” 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 

North Scituate, Mass. 


A Handicap for the Church 


The Congregationalist quoted recently from 
the Advance this sentence, ‘‘ The great ques- 
tion is how men make their money, not how 
they give it away, and now is the time to press 
this issue.” I feel that right in that utter- 
ance is lodged the point which must receive 
the severest attention of anything involved in 
the ethic of the problem before us. Professor 
Clark in his article in The Congregationalist, 
April 29, does not seem to have it in mind 
anywhere throughout his argument that I can 
discover. The state of things that faces us in 
the midst of vigorous discussion is one that 
seems to be ignored, viz., that the men and 
the business from whom this amount of money 
is accepted so gladly are moving right on do- 
ing the same kind of thing and in the same 
way, and it is not being called in question by 
the great majority of your correspondents. 

The argument that gets repetition by so 
many writers is the one that the Board has 
no right to interfere with a man’s attempt to 
do good. Furthermore, they should deem it 
an opportunity toassist in the process. There 
are circumstances where this treatment of it 
might be valid, but certainly not in this case. 
Had a man, as Professor Clark supposes, won 
his money by fraudulent means, and then at 
some sane moment in his career repented of 
his evil practices and concluded to make res- 
titution in the best way he eould for his evil 
methods by renouncing the evil thing he had 
been doing and by restoring what he had got- 
ten by fraudulent methods, without doubt it 
would be the duty of every well-meaning 
agency to lend its assistance to the carrying 
out of his plans. Or in case the evil genius 
that had robbed widows’ houses had left his 
ill-gotten gains in the hands of others, as is 
true of not a few of our American estates, it 
would not be wrong to accept from better in- 
tentioned heirs those means for the promotion 
of enterprises that make for the good of hu- 
manity. 

But for a most influential religious organi- 
zation to accept money, thus extorted from 
the man or the corporation that has extorted 


it and that in the face of the fact that there is 
manifest determination to continue indefinitely 
the use of the same spirit and methods in 
further extortion is certainly anything but a 
Christian treatment of so grave a feature of 
our civilization. 

There is another reason given: Because they 
are judges they must not accept gifts from 
those whom they judge. 

Commissioner James R. Garfield was a 
trustee of Lake Erie College for Women. 
John D. Rockefeller gave money to that in- 
stitution, and when Mr. Garfield came to a 
position where he must sit as an investigator, 
it was necessary for him to put himself in a 
position where the public, at least, might feel 
that he could be an unbiased investigator and 
thus to the extent of his ability judge the 
merits of the case, and so he resigned his 
trusteeship, greatly to the regret of the college 
officials. 

Whether we think so or not the effect of ac- 
cepting this money under the circumstances is 
such as must handicap the Congregational 
churches in performing their rightful function 
as reforming agencies in America. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any amount of money 
spent by the Board in foreign lands can com- 
pensate for the retarding influence this action 
will have on the movements toward soeial and 
economical betterment in our own land. 

While to all appearances the Board would 
be helped in carrying out their plans, and a 
people far away put in touch with influences 
that would be very beneficial to them; what, 
we ask, will be the effect on the youth of Amer- 
ica? Have we no obligation to them as a great 
religious and social influence? Is not the 
generation that is growing up about us a 
matter of supreme importance tous? Can we 
afford to even appear to condone the evil that 
menaces the very life of the nation and that 
would undermine our civilization? 

Ashtabula, O. Byron R. Lone. 


The End of the World 


You quote from-Dr. R. J. Campbell, “‘ Jesus 
not only anticipated the speedy end of the 
world, but that it would be of a cataclysmic 
character.” Why then did Jesus commission 
his Church saying: ‘“‘ Go ye and make disciples 
of all the nations’; “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to the whole 
creation’? Why does he say, “‘ Yeshall be wit- 
nesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth”? Why did he say, ‘‘ The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal till the 
whole was leavened ”’? 

What religious man of judgment, whenever 
or wherever living, would expect that all na- 
tions would both hear and accept the gospel 
in one generation? Then who will venture to 
say that Jesus expected it? He did expect 
the speedy and cataclysmic end of the Jewish 
age in the fall of Jerusalem. [See Dr. W. N. 
Clarke’s Outlines of Theology.) Dr. E. P. 
Gould on Mark (p. 243) says, “The way in 
which the destruction of the temple, the re- 
appearance of Jesus and the consummation of 
the age are introduced in Matt. 24: 23, shows 
conclusively that in that Gospel the three are 
all treated as parts and titles of the one 
event.” % x. 


More has been given to us than to any peo- 
ple heretofore, and therefore more is required 
of us. Civilization as it progresses requires a 
higher conscience, a wider, loftier, truer, pub- 
lic spirit.—Henry George. 
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The Brook 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


The trees are white as Christmas, 
And gay the carpet green, 
With dewy webs of lace at morn 
Where fairy folks have been; 
But ob, the rill’s sweet laughter 
As it goes leaping by! 
It is a little runaway, 
As free and glad as I. 


The violet in purple, 
The cowslip all in gold, 
With all their friends have come in troops 
May-festival to hold. 
But oh, my little brooklet ! 
When you come dancing by, 
I laugh, for here’s a runaway 
As free and glad as I. 


The soft white clouds go sailing 
Through seas of summer joy ; 
The whole world keeps a holiday 

For every girl and boy. 

But best I love your laughter, 
Dear brook, as you go by; 
You're just a happy runaway, 

As free and glad as I! 





The Japanese Shop 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


It was a wonderful day when Margaret 
visited the Japanese shop. She went 
with her auntie, who was going to buy 
a wedding present for a friend. But -it 
was not the beautiful tall screens, all 
black and gold, embroidered with won- 
derful long-legged birds, that pleased 
Margaret most. No! Nor was it the 
funny vases, nor the lamps hiding under 
their colored umbrellas, nor the picture- 
fans, nor the things made of nice-smell- 
ing wood. No, indeed! All the while 
that her auntie was poking about the 
store among these many kinds of things, 
Margaret was staring at something on a 
table in one corner. It was a Japanese 
tey garden. And in Japan one of these 
is put into the guest-room to amuse vis- 
itors. 

My! But it was a wonderful little gar- 
den—a real, truly live garden, with grow- 
ing trees and plants and moss. But it 
was all so tiny that it could stand on a 
little table no wider than Margaret’s arm. 
And though the trees were really, truly 
grown-up trees, a great deal older than 
Margaret—older even than her auntie, 
whom Margaret thought very old indeed 
—they were no taller than Margaret's 
little hand. 

This is the way the garden looked. 
First, it was almost square and there 
was a little stone wall all around it, 
about an inch high. In the middle of 
the garden was a little hill built of rocks, 
and on the top of the hill was a lawn of 
green moss, with a tiny pagoda, or Jap- 
anese house, no bigger than a match box. 
The sides of the hill sloped down, very 
green and smooth, and at the foot was a 
little brook of real water, winding around 
the whole garden. The tiniest little path 
of sand crept zig-zag down the hill to a 
bit of a red bridge that crossed the brook, 
for the people in the house at the top of 


For the Children 


the hill to use. And all along the brook 
grew little baby plants, and the wonder- 
ful dwarf trees that I told you about. 
Pine trees they were, most of them, and 
the pine needles had fallen on the ground 
and had turned rusty brown, just as 
everyday pine needles do. Only these 
were ten times smaller. Margaret won- 
dered who lived in the little house at the 
top of the hill, and she said to herself: 

‘*O, how I wish I were little enough to 
live in that dear little house, and play in 
that sweet little garden, and climb up into 
those cunning little trees! O, how I wish 
I could be littler!” And that was some- 
thing which Margaret had never before 
wished. 

Just then Margaret heard a cough be- 
hind her, and looking around she saw 
that the funny Japanese Man who kept 


the store was standing right at 
her elbow. He was smiling very 
pleasantly, so Margaret said to 
him: 

“QO, Mr. Japanese Man! I 
think that you can tell me who 
lives in the dear little house and 
plays in the dear little garden and 
paddles in the dear little brook. 
Will you tell me, please? 

The Japanese Man bowed and 
grinned, and looked at Margaret 
for a minute without saying any- 
thing. And then he went away 
to the other end of the store. Presently 
he came back, and he had something in 
his hands. He set a little Somebody 
down beside the house on the top of the 
hill, and it was a tiny little old man 
made of china stuff, in a long green 
gown, with a knob of hair on the back 
of his head, like a lady. 

“‘He live in house, litty ol’ man,” 
said the Japanese. ‘And these his ani- 
mals; live in garden.”’ As he said this 
the Japanese Man set down on the 
bridge the littlest baby white rabbit, and 
in the brook a tiny-winy duck, which 
floated on the water, and under one of 
the trees a wee-wee mouse, with pink 
ears. 

“Ol” cried Margaret, clapping her 
hands. °‘‘O, how I wish I could be little 
enough to play there with them. Are 
they alive, Mr. Japanese Man?’ 

The Man grinned more than ever. 
Then he came close up to Margaret and 
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whispered behind his hand, as though it 
were a great secret: 

“No, not alive now. But after dark, 
when moon shines, and store all empty 
—all big folks gone away—then all come 
alive. My—my! Litty ol’ man walk 
down hill, go fishy in brook. Duck say 
‘Quack, quack!’ Litty rabbit hop so-so 
over bridge. Litty mouse cry ‘ Wee, 
wee!’ and climb up pine tree. My! 
Litty girl like to see!” 

**O! Have you ever seen?” cried Mar- 
garet, with her eyes very wide. 

But just then her auntie came back, 
with the wedding present under her arm, 
and the Japanese Man bowed politely 
and walked away to the other end of the 
store. And though Margaret tried to 
catch his eye again, he was so busy that 
he would not look in her direction. 








‘Come Margaret,’”’ said Auntie, ‘‘we 
must go home now.”’ 

*O Auntie! I want it!’’ sighed Mar- 
garet wistfully. 

‘“‘Want what? The garden? O, my 
dear! I cannot buy you that,” said her 
auntie sadly, ‘‘it costs dollars and dollars. 
But maybe I could buy you the mouse, 
or the duck, or the rabbit, or the little 
old gentleman up there. Would you like 
one of them, dear?” 

*O no!” cried Margaret. ‘It would 
be dreadful to take them away from their 
lovely garden. I wouldn’t have one of 
them for anything. Think how lone- 
some he would be when it was dark 
‘‘and they all came alive!” 

And on the way home Margaret told 
her auntie the great secret, which the 
Japanese Man had told her. And her 
auntie thought it was all very strange 
indeed, and she said she wished that she 
too was little enough to play in the won- 
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derful garden with Margaret and that in- 
teresting family. 

When it was dark Margaret went to bed, 
and Auntie came in to wish her good 
night. Margaret held her tight by the 
hand and would not let her go. 

*©O Auntie!’ she whispered. ‘Think 
of the shop, all dark and empty now, with 
just one moon-beam shining on the little 
garden in the corner. And the little old 
man comes alive, pop/ like that! And 
now he goes walking out of his house, 
down the little path over the hill. And 
the bunny-rabbit scampers in front of 
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him, hoppity-hop! Can’t you see him? 
And when they come to the little bridge, 
the funny duck says ‘‘ Quack, quack!” 
and swims away round and round the 
garden. And then the little old man sits 


down under one of the tiny pine trees” 


and begins to fish in the brook. And the 
wee-wee mouse runs up and down the 
tree and nibbles the cheese which the old 
man has in his pocket for bait. O Auntie! 
I can see it all, just as plainly! I wish I 
were there.”’ 

‘**T think I can see it too,’’ said Auntie. 

**O Auntie, I think I could grow little 
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just as well as they could come alive. 
Don’t you? ”’ said Margaret. 

And her Auntie said, ‘‘ We-el, per-haps.”’ 

But she would never take Margaret to 
the Japanese store after dark, to see 
whether it could be done. Maybe she 
was afraid that Margaret might grow lit- 
tle and stay little always—which would 
have been a dreadful thing for her auntie. 
Margaret thinks that she herself would 
like it very well indeed—to live always in 
that wonderful garden with the mouse 
and the duck and the rabbit and the 
funny little old man. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Remember Thou the Glad 


In the dim silence of the House of Prayer, 
The rich and proud, with those of low estate, 
Knelt, seeking refuge from the outer strife 
Of greed and lust and hate. 


Then, from the high and holy altar place 

The preacher’s voice rose reverent and clear, 
As to the throne of Goodness Infinite 

He drew his people near. 


Pardon, he prayed, for soiled and stainéd souls, 
Strength for the weak and comfort for the 
sad; 
Yet I, close listening, heard no gift of grace 
Besought for all the glad. 


Ah, God! thou knowest I am used to grief; 
That sorrow was the partner of my days— 

Today great joy hath come to bide with me, 
And Iam blind with light and deep amaze. 


As earthborn souls just entering Paradise, 
Smitten with glory, stand confused, afraid— 
I, bidden so late unto the House of Love, 
Sink on its threshold, trembling and 
dismayed. 


O Everlasting Arms, encompass me! 
And in thy care for weary ones and sad, 
Remember those with burden strange and 
sweet, 
Remember thou the glad. 
—Mary Estabrook Hale. 





HERE is less drinking in our prepar- 
atory schools and colleges, we. be- 
lieve, than a generation ago; certainly 
there is less tolerance of 
Training for drunkenness. But there is 
Efficiency 
also a tendency to condone 
or approve of drinking usages as a part 
of the harmless freedom of youth. It 
may be well, therefore, to quote the 
deliberate opinion of one of the greatest 
of our university founders and presidents 
on the subject of total abstinence and 
moderate drinking. Ex-Pres. Andrew D. 
White in his autobiography, after ex- 
pressing disapproval of certain methods 
of the recent temperance movement, 
adds: ‘‘My advice to all men is to drink 
nothing but water. That is certainly the 
wisest way for nine men out of ten—and 
probably for all ten. Indeed, one reason 
why the great body of our people accom- 
plish so much more in a given time than 
those of any other country, and why the 
average American working man ‘catches 


on” and ‘‘gits thar’ more certainly and- 


quickly than a man of the same sort in 
any other country (and careful compari- 
son between various other countries and 
our own has shown that this is the case), 
is that a much larger proportion of our 
people do not stupify themselves with 
stimulants.’’ Our present interest in this 
utterance is in its bearing on home train- 


ing. Parents feel acutely that they must 
study the future efficiency of their chil- 
dren, for the struggle of competition 
grows harder and harder, and the penal- 
ties of inefficiency worse and worse. 
Those who teach by precept and—more 
important still—by example, the value 
of total abstinence as a rule of life in 
their own homes are doing much toward 
the success of their children. And this 
is especially true in cases, unhappily too 
common, where there is a hereditary taint 
of intemperance which may play its part 
in the natural strength or weakness of 
the young man’s will and appetite. 


N A LARGE household half-worn gar- 

ments find their destiny with ease; 
father’s trousers become Johnny’s knick- 
erbockers and mother’s gown 
one year is Katie’s frock the 
next; but in a family whose make.up 
precludes hand-downs, the giving away 
of shabby garments is a charity worth 
taking thought about. It is selfish to 
store away a garment which ‘“‘may come 
in handy sometime,’’ when the scrub- 
woman labors vainly to buy decent clothes 
for her children. A shabby winter coat 
will save her the amount a cheap cotton 
and wool jacket costs in the shops and a 
pair of good shoes patched may last her 
longer than the very cheap ones she 
would buy. Stockings darned to the 
limit should not go into the ragbag, for 
some mother of many children will have 
the skill to turn two worn.out pairs into 
one whole pair by the art of refooting. 
Shrunk flannels are still large enough for 
a child and so long as there is warmth 
left in them, they should be withheld 
from the clutch of the mop handle. To 
cut into carpet rags woolen clothes, in 
which there is any warmth and wear at 
all is a wrong to the shivering portion of 
humanity. If one knows of no needy 
family who will be glad of cast-off clothes 
tactfully offered, one always can find mis- 
sions and charities glad to be dispensers. 


Raising a Girl the Wrong Way 

An Atchison girl of fifteen gets up in the 
morning, eats breakfast which her mother 
prepared, goes upstairs and takes care of her 
room and then goes down town, sometimes 
taking two hours to buy a spool of thread. 
She eats dinner which her mother has pre- 
pared, wears clothes her mother has made, 
spends the afternoon reading story-books or 
gadding with her friends, eats supper her 
mother has prepared and spends the evening 
with her girl friends. Shs has done nothing 
wicked all day, and her mother is satisfied 
that she is bringing her up right. But is she? 
—Atchison Globe. 


Old Clothes 





“Spades” 
BY LILY RICE FOXCKOFT 


‘*Call a spade a spade, if you like,” said 
a shrewd observer of the last generation, 
‘*but don’t be all the time talking about 
spades.” 

His caution might well have been ad- 
dressed to the women of our own day, 
not the light, flippant, scandal. loving class 
merely, but the serious, painstaking, con- 
scientious mothers of families. Do not 
‘*spades”’ figure far too largely in their 
thoughts and talk? It is felt that “there 
is no safety in ignorance,” and that ‘‘it 
is best to know the worst,” and as regards 
general knowledge of the dangers and 
temptations that beset life, especially 
young life, this is probably true. As to 
the character and reputation of individ- 
uals with whom one is brought into con- 
tact, also, it is not wise to be in the dark. 

But could not all the knowledge and 
information needed for practical purposes 
be gained in a quarter—in a tenth—of the 
time that is often given to it? Clubs de- 
vote afternoons to discussing the preva- 
lence of vice in schools and exchanging 
hideous details of incidents that have 
come under individual notice, and moth- 
ers creep home, numb and sick at heart, 
but verily thinking within themselves that 
they have done God service. Loathsome 
stories of sickness and sin circulate from 
one household to another, and magnify 
themselves in morbid moods till the world 
seems full of horrors. 

Surely it is a mistake to suppose that 
all this is necessary. It is often remarked 
that the men and women whose daily 
work brings them into closest relation 
with the phenomena of sin and disease, 
talk of them least. Experience has taught 
them that their battle can be fought only 
in the strength that comes from whole- 
some thoughts out of clean minds. The 
apostle Paul drew his picture of social 
corruption with a pen that bit. But it 
was he who counseled: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
pure—think on these things.” 

As to matters physiological rather than 
moral, too, are we not drifting further 
than need be from conservative stand- 
ards of delicacy and propriety? A young 
matron, not long ago, experienced a 
shock that might have had serious con- 
sequences, from hearing two other women 
—ladies?—in the dressing-room at a large 
reception, discuss the sufferings of a 
third at the birth of her child. What 
extraordinary taste, to draw on the 
gloves and adjust the train to the tune 
of such a topic! But one often hears 
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similar topics talked of in places equally 
incongruous, on the street cars, or in 
the public hall before the lecture begins. 

There is a curious notion that a con- 
wersation is made decorous if the par- 
ticipants are all of one sex. Of course> 
there is a measure of truth in the idea. 
at least it is true that subjects perfectly 
suitable in themselves sometimes become 
unsuitable for discussion in what we ele- 
gantly term ‘‘a mixed company.”’ But 
the reverse does not hold. Itis not true 
that a topic, in its essence unfit for a 
healthy mind to linger on, changes its 
character and becomes wholesome and 
elevating if only men or only women are 
present when it is talked of. As regards 
men, this is pretty well understood. The 
“*smoking-room story ’”’ of the man care- 
less of his speech is justly reprehended, 
and it is a conventional form of compli- 
ment to say of a man that ‘‘he never ut- 
tered a word that might not have been 
spoken in the presence of women.”’ But 
the code of propriety for women, in this 
respect, has not received so much atten- 
tion. Perhaps it needs as much. 

The questions of propriety that arise in 
connection with art and literature are 
complicated and perplexing. But most 
right-minded critics agree that the mor- 
bid and prurient is as much to be dreaded 
as the coarse. It is to the morbid and 
prurient habit of mind that the propen- 
sity to “‘be all the time talking about 
spades’’ is leading us. 





Natural Motherhood 


BY CORA JOHNSON HATCH 


Motherhood by Rule in a recent Congrega- 
€ionalist touched a responsive chord in my 
ewn life. Long before I was a mother I had 
read widely on the scientific training of chil- 
dren, and while much I gleaned was sound 
common sense, not a little was unnatural 
raotherhood, so I resolved to solve my own 
problem according to nature, and I trust that 
in a degree I have accomplished it. 

I believe that the mother who follows 
“scientific methods” so as to leave her child 
too much alone may wait in vain for the rich 
and full development that is only made pos- 
sible by the loving cuddling and the sympa- 
thetic companionship that come alone from 
the true mother-heart. How much greater 
this God-given and immortal tie between the 
mother and her child than anything science 
can give in its place, or indeed give at all, ex- 
cept as a valuable addition to the only true 
foundation of all child-training—the mother’s 
warm heart beating so closely and so in har- 
mony with her child’s life that he shall al- 
ways feel it. The mother whose life does 
not prove that she believes this must vainly 
long for the ideal relationship or some ap- 
proach to it, between herself and her child. 
For ‘‘ motherhood by rule” too often leaves 
the little soul to starve for all that should best 
feed itself and its mother both in time and in 
eternity. 





O the apple blossoms, 
O the roses sweet; 

O the songs of gladness 
Where the thrushes meet! 


O the swaying grasses 

Where the bob-o-links swing; 
O the yellow twilights 

When the robins sing! 


O the light and laughter 
Of the woods and ways! 
All things glad and gracious 
Crown the long May days. 
—Lwueila Clark, in April Days. 
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Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


30. DECAPITATION 


All darkness ONES to something light, 
As truth grows out of error. 

The mince pie that we FOUR at night 
May bring us dreams of terror. 

Though through dear vigils we may see 
No gleam of morning pearly, 

TWO, we refleet that when ’tis THREE 
‘Full soon it will be early. 

The outcast sparrow’s voice may pipe 
FIVE Deums loud and many, 

And SIX is but a little type, 
Yet more in use than any. M. C. 8. 


31. CIPHER 


A merchant, whose surname contained ten 
letters, formed a cipher by numbering the let- 
ters from one to nine, the tenth letter being” 
zero. On each article of merchandise he 
marked the cost in cipher, followed by the 
selling price in numerals. From the follow- 
ing samples, ascertain the merchant’s name, 
the percentage of profit being the same on all 
articles. Hoe, ML64; Broom, HR36; Axe, 
EI92; Rake, AN40; Pail, CB20. 

E. H. Pray. 


32. LITERATIM 
(Example: Pea-aye-tea; pat.) 
Some spend their happy TOTAL days 
In making yachting trips 2-3. 
But since they 7 monstrous bills, 
No 8-1 do they get from me. 


Though 4-5 winters turn me gray, 
Each summer, as the seasons run, 
My feet will turn to boyhood’s home 
Engirt with clambering 6-1. 
ARTY Ess. 


33. ENIGMA 


I was created yesterday, yet I have been in 
existence ever since the creation of man. I 
ama great friend tothe poor, and much sought 
after by the rich. I am very useful, but at 
times all avoid, me as a pestilence, for I de- 
stroy all within my reach, then I die. Iam 
often buried to save my life, which sometimes 
lasts but a few minutes, yet it would be very, 
very difficult to do without me. 6h 


34. DROPPED LETTERS 
OF0#O#OFO# 


A beauteous place up in the North, 
To which, each summer, sally forth 
The Southerners—up there to find 
A healthful air, and climate kind. 
BELLE B. 


ANSWERS 


26. 1. Liver-pool. 2. Can-ton. 3. Port-land. 4, 
Mad-rid. 5. Leg-horn. 6. Frank-fort. 7. New- 
port. 8. Bang-or. 9. Spring-field. 10, Ports- 
mouth, 11. At-hens. 12. Charles-ton. 13. Ha- 
van-a. 14. Buff-a-lo. 

27. Stone, tone, one. 

28. Abel, Cain, Samuel (Sam, you will), Andrew 
(Ann drew), Sidon (side on), Daniel (Dan yell), 
Achor, Micah, Rhodes, Tyre, Hiram (hire ’em), 
Aaron (air on), Paul, Pharoah (faro), Paradise 
(par o’ dice), Baal, Balaam (bail ’em), Jael, Dinah 
(dine a), Mileah (milk a), Noah, Seth. 

29. Ex-cel(egg-sell)-lent. 


Excellent recent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Mrs. E. B. D., Springfield, Mass., to 25; 
J. D. F., Cambridge, Mass., 25; Gertrude I. Bar- 
rows, Otisfield, Me., 22, 23, 24, 25; M. B. H. H., 
Middletown, Ct., 22, 23, 25; M. P. K., Boston, 
Mass., 25; A. L. M., Somerset, Mass., 25; E. H. 
Pray, Chelsea, Mass., 22, 23, 24, 25; G. N. L., 
Lowell, Mass., 25; Nillor, Middletown Springs, 
Vt., 23, 25; 8S. I. Hall, Winchendon, Mass., 22; 
N. E. D., Providence, R. I., 25; A. E. H. D., Matta- 
poisett, Mass., 23, 25; J. O. Myers, Wauwatosa, 
Wis., 22, 23, 24; J. 8., Dover, N. H., 25. 

* Todide (Io died) of lead ” was one solution given 
of 22. 
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Closet and Altar 


IN DARK DAYS 
He knoweth what is in the darkness. 


The days of sickness, days of tempta- 
tion, days of doubt, days of discourage- 
ment, days of bereavement and of the 
aching loneliness which comes when the 
strong voice is silent and the dear face is 
gone, these are the days when Christ sees 
most clearly the crown of our need upon 
our foreheads, and comes to serve us with 
his love.—Phillips Brooks. 


God is a shower to the heart burned up 
with grief; God is a sun to the face 
deluged with tears.—Joseph Rouz. 


Since work gives forgetfulness of self, 
it can be. and is an antidote to pain of 
heart. The very routine and drudgery 
of daily work have often saved a life 
from despair. Adherence to duty is a 
way to attain some measure of peace. 
However great the sorrow, the needs of 
living and the duties of living press in, 
and demand attention. The very neces- 
sity is a lesson in faith.—_Hugh Black. 











Soften your grief by much thanksgiving. 
—Horace Bushnell. 





He liveth glorified—set far above 
Angelic thrones and powers; yet still He 
bears 
Within His human breast a brother’s love; 
His brow divine a brother’s aspect wears; 
Still for the griefs of all His own He cares 
As when He dried the faithful Mary’s tears; 
The wounded spirit that in meekness dares 
To call Him Master tenderly he cheers. 
O weeping one, such joy thy soul may thrill; 
Sorrow’s huge billows own His ‘‘ Peace! be 


still!’ 
—Ray Palmer. 


The Lord would not think much of 
humanity if he gave it only the toys 
in the nursery. He gives us something 
grander than that; it is the fellowship 
of the cross. We have nothing to do with 
our own redemption; we have much to 
do with filling up the measure that is 
behind. Christ fought a battle for us; 
let us fight our battle with him.—R. J. 
Campbell. 








For us also the wilderness has lessons, 
and they are two, or rather two in one 
—to learn to know God and to learn to 
know ourselves.—H. C. Beeching. 


O God, merciful Father, even as 
Jesus Christ our Lord endured the 
Cross with joy because it was Thy 
blessed will, so give us Thy help in 
bearing the trouble which Thou send- 
est upon us, that we may find in it 
how we may serve Thee. Deliver 
us from rebellion at what is of Thine 
appointment, from repining at our 
lot, and from a spirit of bi eSS. 
Show us the service Thou wouldst 
have us do for Thee, and help us in 
the joy of that service to lose all trou- 
ble of spirit. Or, if it shall be Thy 
will that we still dwell in darkness, 
help us even in the darkness to re- 
joice, knowing that Thine ear is ever 
open to the cry of Thy children, and 
that nothing can separate us from 
Thy love and care. Grant this for 
the sake of that love which Thou 
hast revealed in Thy Son Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 
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Our Corner Cotters in the North 


OCTOR GRENFELL, the Far 

D North missionary, has come and 
gone, being now in Canada on his 

way to his medical steamer at St. John’s, 





TAMAR CURL 


Newfoundland, ready to embark for Lab- 
rador when the ice embargo is broken. 
Many questions about his appointments 
and his work have been answered _pri- 
vately during the past three months; now 
I will answer one recently asked about 
our ‘Corner Cot.” ‘Sister’? Williams, 
Pomiuk’s nurse in that long-ago time 
when we became acquainted with Dr. 
Grenfell, writes us from her English 
home at the mouth of the Thames, where 
she is spending the winter: 


... Johnny Noel, who was in the Cot is 
now & boy-helper for Dr. Simpson, in the 
Indian Harbor hospital in summer, and the 
St. Anthony hospital in the winter. Then 
followed Tamar Curl, a little half Eskimo 
girl, three years old, from Fox Harbor, with 
avery bad abscess behind the ear. She was 
such a funny little thing! She could only say 
a few words we could understand, but kept 
chattering, singing, laughing, or saying 
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poor, half-starved little [fellow, with a hare- 
lip. When he was put under the anesthetic 
for the operation he was found to be too weak, 
and so was left to be fattened up a bit. Later, 
Dr. Grenfell operated upon him with excel- 
lent result; in fact, the boy did not know 
himself when he looked in the glass! He 
went home happy. 

Now I come to the last inmate of your Cot. 
When Dr. G. came from the Straits [of Belle 
Isle], he said to me, *‘ Come on board, I have 
got a nice little girl for you.” I found a child 
of about three years of age, with nothing on 
but a woman’s nightdress, with sleeves rolled 
up and a cord tied around the waist to keep 
it off the ground. She was grabbing some 
food off the table with her hands, and seemed 
more like a little animal than a little child. 
Dr. G. found her in rage, but having no chil- 
dren’s clothing on board, after putting her in 
a disinfectant bath and cutting off her hair, 
put this nightdress upon her. She was quite 
intelligent, but was unable to saya word. On 
account of Battle hospital being closed for 
the winter, she was sent to St. Anthony, and 
from there to St. John’s, thence to a deaf and 
dumb school in Halifax. As she had no name, ' 
Dr. G. called her May, but as she had to have | 
a surname before entering the 
school she was given the name 
of the governor, Sir William 
Macgregor, so that she is now ; 
May Macgregor! ... 

CrecILIA WILLIAMS. age 





What do you think of that, Corner boys, 
for “ winter sport ”’—in summer time? 
The picture reminds me vividly of @ 
May Day excursion in 1861, when I joined 
a party of shoremen to capture the seals 
which, in countless numbers, were slowly 
floating through the Straits of Belle Isle 
on an immense ice floe. It came within 
a mile or two of the land, and we went 
out to them on dog-teams, lashing boats 
on the komatiks for use when we came 
to the floe; leaving then the dogs on 
““Whale Island,” and finding our way 
through open water, or walking across 
ice-pans—any way to reach the seals. 
That was a strange day indeed. While 
you people in America were in the ex- 
citement of the early days of the great 
War of the Rebellion—of which we then 
knew nothing, our last news from home- 
land having come in the previous Septem- 
ber—we were eagerly ‘‘killing swiles”’! 
It was late in that long spring day be- 





Are any of the Cornerers 
sorry that they have sent 
their mites to keep up the 
**Gabriel-Pomiuk Cot” for 
such poor waifs as these? 
In January I sent fifty dol- 
lars to London for the cot, 
and presume that you wish 
to maintain it this year also. 

Now for the pictures. The 
first is of little Tamar Curl, 
looking up bashfully at us, 
and holding that famous doll 
of which the Corner had pictures before 
it was sent out in 1901 and in Kirkina’s 
hands after arrival ‘‘on the Labradore.” 
I am sure Mrs, M. J. R. will be glad to 
see that her historic family doll is still 
doing missionary work among the hospi- 
tal children. 

The two others given us by Dr. Gren- 
fell from his collection show a beautiful 
iceberg, floating off the hospital island 





A SUMMER ICEBERG 


**What’s dat?” all the day long. After sev- 
eral weeks she got well and was sent home 
to her. mother. 

Then we had a boy fourteen years old, 
although he leoked but nine, brought from 
Newfoundland. He was Willie Cassels, a 


in summer time, and a company of seal 
hunters on an ice floe. The flags they 
carry are to mark the spots where the 
seals are ‘‘ panned,”’ so that they can find 
them later and take them to the ships. 





SEAL HUNTERS ON ICE FLOE 


fore we got back to ‘‘ Bonne Esperance ”” 
with one hundred and twenty seals, which 
we had hit on the head before they could get 
to open water. They had to be “‘sculped”’ 
—that is, the skin with blubber attached 
removed—and the pelts dragged over the 
pans to the boats. I had then a four 
miles’ walk to my mission island, wading 
in several inches of water on top of the 
ice across the great bay. Shall I tell you 
that I killed five? Gladly, too, for the 
winter had been a poor one for game, 
and this ‘‘vyge of swiles’’ helped out the 
settlers—it gave me a keg of seal-oil for 
light in the long nights of the next win- 
ter! 

I had a good deal more to say, but I 
fancy I hear D. F.’s voice on deck, 
‘‘Heave to there!” Just at this point 
the mail brings a gift from a Hartford 
‘*Primary Class,” as other mails have 
done from ‘“Ministering Children” in 
Providence, from the “Captains of Ten,” 
Cambridge, and from various others all 
the way from California to Vermont— 
yes, and later $50 for the “Northfield 
Cot’’; how that will remind Dr. G. of his 
long-ago London hearing of Mr. Moody! 
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The Judge of Sinners Judged by Sinners” 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Lord, by thy passion—when thy face was marred 
In sight of earth and hell tumultuous, 
And thy heart failed in thee like melting wax, 
And thy blood dropped, mere precious than the nard— 
Lord, for thy sake, not ours, supply our lacks, 
For thy own sake, not ours, Christ, pity us. 


—Christina Rossetti. 


The account of the arrest of Jesus and his trial, as given by John, has little in common 


with the other evangelists. 


Except at one point, it is by itself a complete story, though 


important incidents mentioned in the other Gospels are wholly omitted. It is most effect- 
ively taught, especially to children, by moving quickly from point to point, as in a suc- 
cession of pictures thrown on a screen, giving the emphasis to those which disclose the 
nature of the charges against him, the disposition of his accusers, the triumphant acquittal 
of Jesus, the indecision and final yielding of the Roman judge to the clamor of the Jewish 


priests. 


But the teacher should make it clear that those who drove Pilate to pronounce the 
sentence of death on Jesus were not the common people of the Jews, but the rulers of 
their Church who saw, as the high priest said, that they must destroy him or themselves 


be sacrificed [John 11: 49, 50). 


Much ill feeling against Jews as a people and much resent- 


ment on their part against Christianity has been generated by mistaken impressions made 


on children that Jews above other people have always hated the Christ. 


The common 


people of his time were his friends. His sympathy with them and his efforts to deliver 
them from the injustice and oppression of their leaders were prominent causes of the 
persecution by the priests and elders which led to his crucifixion. 

The account includes the whole section, chapters 18: 1-19: 16. Describe the betrayal 
by Judas in the garden [18: 1-11], the arrest and informal trial before Annas [vs. 12-14, 
19-24], the denial by Peter [vs. 15-18, 25-27]. Thus we are brought to the formal trial 


before Pilate. Its chief points are: 


1. The accusation by the priests and 
elders [vs. 28-82]. Their action in bring- 
ing Jesus to death was deliberate. For 
many months they had sought to kill him 
[7: 1]. After repeated failures, [8: 59; 
10: 31; 11: 8], they set about a definite 
plan to put him out of the way [11: 53]. 
They came to the Roman judgment hall 
that morning bringing their prisoner, 
with murder in their hearts, but they 
would not enter the hall through fear 
that God would not accept them at the 
Passover Supper, coming from the house 
of worshipers of idols. As Jesus had 
said, they were strict in their observance 
of their religion [Matt. 23: 24, 28]. 

The accusers did not bring their pris- 
oner to Pilate to be tried. They had al- 
ready condemned him. They wanted 
their sentence confirmed, as they had 
not the authority to put Jesus to death. 
They might have taken the law into their 
own hands and have stoned him, but it 
was the purpose of Jesus so to die that 
the meaning of his death should be plain 
to the world [vs. 32; 8: 28; 12: 32, 33], 
and this would be accomplished through 
his crucifixion by Roman decree. When 
therefore the Jews made to Pilate the 
general charge only that Jesus was an 
evil doer, Pilate refused to listen to it. 
He would either try the prisoner, or re- 
turn_him to his captors. 

At this point there is a hiatus in John’s 
account. He does not tell us what charges 
were brought out in answer to Pilate’s 
demand, which induced him to go on with 
the case. Luke [23: 2] supplies the miss- 
ing link showing that the Jews then pre- 
sented three formal charges, that Jesus 
was corrupting the nation, was influ- 
encing men to withhold their taxes from 
the government and was claiming that 
he, the Messiah of the nation, was also 
its king. 

2. Jesus’ defense before Pilate, and his 
acquittal [vs. 38-40]. The Roman judge 
seems to have regarded seriously only 
one of the three indictments—that Jesus 
claimed to be aking. That might indeed 
be treason and might lead to riot and 





*International Sunday School Lesson for May 
21. Jesus Before Pilate. Text, John 18: 1-19: 16. 


revolution. He, therefore, summoned 
Jesus formally before him and demanded 
his answer to the question, ‘Art thou 
the king of the Jews?’’ The reply of 
Jesus satisfied Pilate. The prisoner had 
no rivalry to Czesar, no design to set up a 
government or to lead an insurrection 
[v. 36]. He claimed authority over men 
as representing the truth of God, which 
would make men free [8: 32] and make 
them more valuable citizens. That was 
his mission, and made him a king [v. 37]. 

Pilate saw nothing in that claim that 
called for investigation from him. It 


‘was outside of his sphere as a judge. 


This, perhaps, he meant to indicate in 
his famous saying, rather than to imply 
a contempt for truth. It was as though 
in exclaiming, ‘‘ What is truth?’’ he had 
asked, What had a Jewish rabbi’s teach- 
ing of the religion of Jews to do with the 
administration of Roman government? 
It was in effect a verdict of acquittal, 
and Pilate went out to the Jews and form- 
ally declared that verdict [v. 38]. 

8. The innocent One persecuted and 
condemned [19: 1-16]. The rest of John’s 
narrative of the trial is an account of 
the persistent and finally prevailing ef- 
fort of the priests to secure the cruci- 

xion of Jesus after he had been officially 
acquitted of their charges. They refused 
to accept Pilate’s verdict, and when he 
offered, in order to appease them, to de- 
clare him guilty and then pardon him, in 
recognition of their holy feast, they re- 
fused that also. Next, Pilate had Jesus 
cruelly flogged, and brought him forth 
from the hands of the brutal soldiers 
clad in a royal robe, wearing a crown of 
thorns, to show the priests how futile 
was their charge that Jesus was a king, 
and to appeal to their pity. This enraged 
them, and they shouted with fury, ‘‘Cru- 
cify him, crucify him.” Pilate offered to 
surrender him into their hands to wreak 
their hatred on him [v. 6], but they did not 
dare thus to usurp the authority of Rome, 
which might turn on them and destroy 
the official power it still allowed to them. 

They brought forth now another charge, 
the real cause of their hatred to him [v. 7]. 
This awed Pilate, and moved him again 
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to try to set Jesus free [vs. 8-12]. But 
now the priests played their last stake. 
They told Pilate that if he let the man go 
whom they had brought to him as threat- 
ening to usurp the authority of Czsar, 
they would accuse Pilate to Cesar. When 
he saw his own official position in danger, 
he surrendered to them; and having first 
compelled them to acknowledge them- 
selves vassals of the empire which they 
hated, with this weak revenge he gave 
the order which authorized them to cru- 
cify him who claimed to be the Son of 
the God they worshiped. 





Biographical 
MRS. SARAH FRENCH ABBOTT 


After serving her generation by the will of God 
in & long and useful life—which would have reached 
its fourscore years and five on the twenty-fifth of 
May—Mrs. Abbott fell asleep on the evening of 
April 28 at her home in Andover. By ancestry, 
kindred, training and personal service she had been 
identified all her life with Christian people and 
institutions of the old and honored Pilgrim. type 
of New England. A descendant of John Alden 
of Plymouth; granddaughter of Jonathan French 
of Andover, lifelong pastor of the South Church 
and teacher of theology before the foundation of 
the seminary; daughter of Jonathan French, D. D., 
fifty-five years minister in North Hampton, N. H.; 
closely allied with the Stearns family of Bedford 
and the Hoar and Farrar families of Lincoln; mar- 
ried in 1839 to Rev. Sereno T. Abbott of Amherst 
and Andover training, she shared the labors of 
his pastorate at Seabrook, N. H., until his death in 
1855. 

Left with the care of seven young children, she 
removed to Andover, and there has since lived— 
for many years in the house of her uncle, “‘ Squire 
Farrar,” the well-known treasurer and benefactor 
of the Andover institutions. After his death she 
made a home for students of the Theological Sem- 
inary and Phillips Academy, hundreds of whom 
during this long period have received a kindly care 
which those who survive, wherever scattered to- 
day, will remember with affectionate gratitude. 
To the poor, to strangers, to the sick, to the trou- 
bled she was a very Dorcas in the good deeds 
which she did, always willing to communicate 
freely both of her sympathy and her substance. 

Hers was the pen of a ready writer. While a 
pastor’s wife she made many contributions to the 
Sunday school papers—one series at least being 
published under the title of Saturday Evenings 
with My Children—and at eighty wrote charming 
reminiscent articles for The Congregationalist. Of 
strong will and warm heart, she seemed untiring 
in every good work and work. She took last sum- 
mer the long journey to St. Louis, visited the great 
Fair with delight and profit and returned most of 
the way alone. 

Her faith was simple and strong and she kept it 
tothe end. She knew whom she had believed, and 
waited till he should receive her into the Father’s 
house. She was buried from the Seminary Church 
of which she was the oldest member, Professors 
Ryder, Day and Hincks participating in the funeral 
services, while parting words of Scripture and 
prayer at her grave in the Chapel Seminary were 
said by her sons-in-law, Rev. B. F. Perkins and 
Dr. F. E. Clark. Another son-in-law, Rev. J. H. 
Babbitt, so long an honored pastor in Vermont, 
died at her house in 1903. Three daughters and 
two sons, with grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren, survive to revere and bless her memory. 
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The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 





P. D. Bunnell, Gottville, Cal...............5.08- $5.00 

A. 8. Gaylord, Terryville, Ct................... 2.00 
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J.S. Morgan, S. Coventry, Ct.............--e00e $2.00 


Rev. James W. Raine, Riverhead, N. Y....... .50 





Roman Catholic archbishops of the United 
States in session recently set about obeying 
papal instructions to care especially for Slavic 
and Italian immigrants. 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 
=e Me es of the tical Writers. 
Frank Goamberlin Porter, B.D pp. 367. 


as. Scribner’s Sons. $1.2 

An interpretation of the ~ eer of Daniel and 
Revelation and some uncanonical apocalypses, 
including those of Enoch, Ezra, Baruch and 
Peter. A study of these books as related to 
the times and conditions in which they were 
written, with the attempt to set forth the 
authors’ purposes in giving these communica- 
tions to those of their own generation and 
religious fellowship. Professor Porter offers 
no direct argument against those who superadd 
mystical, prophetic interpretations to the his- 
toric facts and apparent messages of these 
books. But to those who have used them 
mainly for their occult meanings his careful 
studies will offer important suggestions, while 
to those who have ignored these books be- 
cause they seemed to be insoluable riddles, his 
work will bring great light. 

The Last Message of Jesus Christ, by Rev. 


John Hamilton Timbrell. pp. 456. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.75. 


Another elaborate, intricate and perplexing 
interpretation of the Apocalypse. . It will not 
aid the average student of the Bible, though 
it is an effort in the right direction. It avoids 
the error of finding fulfillment in historic per- 
sonages, Nero, Constantine, Napoleon, in the 
Romish Church, the Reformation, etc., and 
adopts the saner application to great laws, 
movements and tendencies. The patient 
scholar, adept in apocalyptic and mystic lit- 
erature will find much that is suggestive. 

What Is the Bible, by J. A. Ruth. pp. 172. 

Open Court Pub. Co. 75 cents. 
An effgrt to show that the Bible is not a reve- 
lation from God, that doctrines which have 
been called orthodox are not true and that the 
errors of Christians have wrought a great 
deal of mischief in the course of human his- 
tory. An honest man’s dogmatic protest 
against dogmas he repudiates but which 
many Christians as honestly believe. Mr. 
Ruth will gratify those who already agree 
with him, but he is too exultant an iconoclast 
to win over opponents. 

oseph 
The Supremac Ge’ Jesus oe by Josep 


Crooker. pp. 186. Am. Un n Assn. 
cents net. 


In the first chapter the author paints a delight- 
ful picture of the supremacy of Jesus. In 
subsequent ones, he washes out with a sponge 
of criticism most of the lines of the picture. 
The incarnation and the resurrection are 
myths, the crucifixion a martyrdom, the fourth 
Gospel is not historical, etc. What is left is 
a man of remarkable spirituality, of whose 
life and teachings we are uncertain! No ade- 
quate explanation is given of the acknowl- 
edged present-day supremacy of Jesus. 


The Converted Catholic. Vol. XXI. pp. 380. 
Jas. A. O’Connor, New York. $1.50. 


TRAVEL 


Alaska and the Klondike, by John Scudder 
Molain. ‘ pp. 330, McClure, Phillips & Co. 


The author accompanied a committee of the 
United States Senate in its visit to Alaska, 
and had unusual opportunities of travel and 
observation. He describes the different set- 
tlements, the seal islands and the fisheries, 
and devotes chapters to political conditions 
and industrial and agricultural possibilities. 
His judgment is that of the Alaskan settlers, 
that there is a great future for the territory, 
which deserves a more liberal handling than 
it has yet received. A map and many orig- 
inal illustrations add to the value of the book. 
The Bahama Islands, Be = by Looms Bur- 
bank Shattuck, Ph. D. millan Co. 
The report of a pel cher commission 
which visited and studied the Bahamas as 
representatives of the geographical society of 
Baltimore. Maps and pictures are of special 
interest. The reports deal with the physical 
structure, fauna, flora, sanitary conditions 
and history of the islands. An admirable 
study and summary, containing an immense 
amount of fresh prem are 
Followi the Sun Flag, 7 i Be | Jr. 
pp. 189. Chas. Seribner’s 4 $1.2 
Mr. Fox is one of the newspaper eaeaae 


ents who flocked to Japan on the outbreak of 
the war. This lively narrative describes his 
vain endeavor to come within sight of the ac- 
tual fighting. His natural disgust with the 
leading strings in whieh he and his compan- 
ions were held for some months does not in- 
terfere with his enjoyment of strange sights 
and description of strange characters, and the 
reader gets a vivid picture of Manchuria un- 
der war conditions. 


FICTION 


The Gutlet by And ptenne. 371. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $15 as : 


When aed in the ‘old herding days, began 
to overflow with cattle, the problem of market- 
ing them became serious. This graphic story 
describes in the most realistic way, and from 
evident first-hand knowledge, the experiences 
of the trail and the trials of a master-herder 
with the dishonesty of the Goverment con- 
tractors, part of whose contract he had as- 
sumed. It is a man’s book, full of bracing 
outdoor air and adventure and contains racy 
and vivid character sketches of the men of 
the herds and plains. For its own sake it is 
enjoyable and it bears all the marks of good 
history. A worthy companion to The Log of 
a Cowboy. 


Shining Fe by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
406. C ae Teibdets son ns. ™ 


Mr. Quiller-Couch is here upon his native 
Cornish soil. He has interested himself in 
character study and social relations rather 
than in the record of a love affair, though 
there is a love tale in the book. Pictures of 
the village life, with its strong flavor of the 
ocean from sailors of the little haven, hold 
the attention of the reader to the end. The 
stratification of English social life affords 
opportunities for striking contrast and there 
are delightful pictures of child life. 

The Club of Quec r yradem» Gilbert 

Chesterton. pp. 269. Harper & Bros. $1. a6. 
Mr. Chesterton’s characteristic manner, with 
its paradoxes and its provocation to thought, 
gives these connected stories a certain piquant 
charm. Their suggestion is taken from Ste- 
venson’s stories of London, with a strong 
flavor of Sherlock Holmes, to whom Mr. Ches- 
terton pays the compliment of a direct allu- 
sion and criticism. Well worth reading for 
their ingenuity, humor and individual flavor 
of style. 

Barham of Beltana, by W. E. Norris. pp. 334. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tasmania, Malta, England are the scenes of 
Mr. Norris’s drama of love and social ma- 
neuvering. The plot includes three love 
affairs. The impoverished English family 
seeking a rich wife for the heir, succeed in 
entangling themselves in unexpected compli- 
cations which work out into interesting situa- 
tions between the two fathers with their dif- 
ferent pride and the lovers with their scruples 
and prejudices. A readable and entertaining 
study of English social life and character. 

The Girl of La Gloria, by Clara Driscoll. pp- 

297. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
The cowboy stage of Texas life, with its strong 
racial jealousies between Americans and Mex- 
icans affords the scenery for this interesting 
tale. The state pride of the author gives 
flavor to the descriptive and histerical pas- 
sages, the love story is well managed, the in- 
evitable tragedy of a passion which crossed 
the lines of race is made interesting. 


Castel del Monte, by Nathan Gallizier. pp. 
443. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
A medley of conspiracy, murder, alchemists, 
Saracens, scheming priests, secret grottoes and 
mysterious towers against the background of 
medieval Sicily. There are good descriptions 
of natural scenery and of the old turbulent 


life, but the thread of the story is easy to lose 
and hard to find. 


ART 


A Grammar of Greek Art, by Perey Gardner, 
Litt. D. pp. 267. Maemillan $1.75 net. 


Professor Gardner distinguishes between the 
philosophy and the grammar of art. By the 
latter he means the methods of expression 
peculiar to a people, the traditions of a craft, 
the customs of a school. Approaching his 


theme in this practical way he is able to lead 
the student up to a clear insight into the spirit 
in which the Greeks worked, the limits which 
they accepted and the results which they 
achieved, so far as the remains which have 
come down to us embody them. By confining 
himself to the age before Alexander, he gains 
space for thorough treatment and has given us 
a striking and helpful introduction from the 
best point of approach. 

one's Scribner’s on: Surted. 6a ne } 
A variation on the conventional biography. 
The author frankly says that he had depended 
upon the editor of the series in which this 
book appears, to shape his work. This gentle- 
man died while the book was in process. 
Had he lived the present volume might have 
had more unity, but would probably have 
been less interesting. Durer is considered in 
reference to the times in which he lived and 
the historic events by which he was influ- 
enced. Many quotations from the artist’s 
own writings illustrate Mr. Moore’s com- 
ments. Incidentally the reader receives illu- 
minating glimpses of the author’s unique per- 
sonality and philosophy of life. The pictures 
are many, well chosen and successfully repro- 
duced. 

Greek Fataters" Art, by Irene Weir. pp. 361. 

Ginn & Co. 
An introduction for teachers and general 
readers to one of the most fascinating but 
obscure departments of ancient art. It begins 
with an account of travel in Greece followed by 
chapters on the history, vase painting, the 
application of color to architecture and sculp- 
ture, the Greek-Egyptian portraits recently 
discovered in mummy cases at Fayum, mosa- 
ics and mural painting. 

ote illustrated, vo: 6, 8-2 = ie Macmil- 

an Co. 
This volume completes a comprehensive and 
useful book of reference to which we have 
called attention from time to time as the ear- 
lier volumes appeared. In the fullness of its 
biographical and historical material, in the 
helpfulness of its illustrations and the com- 
pleteness with which it covers the field, it 
must rank among the indispensable books for 
every working library. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Menezes in Puritanism, by Andrew ee. 

pp. 339. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
Essays on Jonathan Edwards, John Winthrop, 
Margaret Fuller, Walt Whitman and John 
Wesley—a queer grouping—which have the 
merit of being pungent, audacious, and repre- 
sent a new viewpoint. Frequently they are 
clever and full of insight, although not with- 
out occasional flippant and “‘ smart”’’ writing. 
At heart an admirer of essential Puritanism, 
the author is a faithful friend, wounding as 
well as inspiriting. 

Personal eaey pub. © Co., Oo Bee hadines Ie ir 
Breezy and helpful papers on the cuaint and 
success of life for young men, followed by se- 
lections from famous or eloquent addresses. 
Belonging to the Personal Help Library. 


Casual Essays of the ge a BP: 422. Robert 
Grier Cooke, New York. 


Specimens of the pawky sea which has 
given its peculiar flavor to the editorial col- 
umns of the New York Sun. The effect is un- 
expectedly amusing and suggestive of thought. 
The author gets a great deal of sly fun out of 
the oddities of human nature and uses his 
jokes as a stalking horse for good sense and 
good counsel. 

The Blue f Missions for 1905, edited 


Book o: 
by Rev. Henry Otis Dwight. pp. 242. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.00 net. 


A year-book of missions, much enlarged and 
improved in its second issue. Well indexed 
and containing a great amount of valuable in- 
formation in regard to the organization, work 
and fields of different missionary societies of 
America err rote 


of Congress for year 
ending. Ju ing [to eobe oe pp. 522, Washington, 


The 3S report of the librarian to Congress, 
with selected lists of important accessions. 
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Books and Bookmen 


Arthur Spurgeon—no relative of Charles 
Spurgeon—succeeds the late Sir Wemyss Reid 
as general manager of the Cassell’s business, 
London. 


Prof. Allan Menzies, D. D., of St. Andrews 
University, Scotland, is to edit a new Review 
of Theology and Philosophy. It will be a 
monthly, and be issued from Edinburgh. 


Owing to the law of copyright, it will not 
be possible for forty-one years for any Eng- 
lish edition of Charles Lamb to contain all his 
letters. At the present time to get a complete 
set one must purchase at least nine volumes. 


Daniel Chester French has designed a bust 
of the poet Lowell of heroic size, which the 
Harvard Class of 1883 is to present to the uni- 
versity at Commencement. It will be placed 
in a niche in the north wall of Massachusetts 
Hall. 


Mrs. Bayard Taylor has presented to the Cor- 
nell University library the letters and corre- 
spondence of her husband with no conditions 
except that they are not to be published dur- 
ing her own lifetime. Thecollection of books 
relating to Goethe’s Faust made in connection 
with his translation is to come to the same 
library later. 


The Congregational Historical Society of 
London is doing a valuable service by print- 
ing documents important to Congregational 
history. The latest to appear is John Penry’s 
first treatise, The Antiquity of an Humble 
Supplication, edited by Alexander J. Grieve, 
M.A., B.D. It is prefaced by an outline of 
Penry’s career and a biographical list of his 
writings. 

The Dial, of Chicago, has just celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. It is an unusual 
record of which the editor, Mr. Francis F. 
Browne writes modestly in the anniversary 
number, recalling his own unbroken editor- 
ship from the first number. The service 
which a literary paper of such high ideals 
and persistent courage in maintaining them 
has been able to render in the formative period 
of the Interior deserves wide recognition. 


The German poet, Johann Friedrich von 
Schiller, died just a century ago, May 9, 1805. 
Not only in Germany is this centenary being 
remembered but the large cities of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Boston and New York 
are having elaborate Schiller celebrations this 
month. The current Outlook says that while 
it is Goethe whom all Germans recognize as 
the first of their poets, it is Schiller whom all 
Germans love as the finest of their singers; 
and a writer in The Critic calls attention to 
the points of resemblance between “‘ the most 
popular poet of Germany and that writer of 
verse whom all Scotchmen dearly love,’’ Robert 
Burns. 


Among the many good anecdotes told in An- 
drew D. White’s Autobiography is this about 
Browning: The poet one morning, hearing a 
noise in the street before his house, went to 
his window and saw a great crowd gazing at 
some Chinamen in gorgeous costumes who 
were just leaving their carriages to mount his 
steps. Presently they were announced as the 
Chinese Minister at the Court of St. James 
and his suite. A solemn presentation having 
taken place, Browning said to the interpreter, 
**May I ask to what I am indebted for the 
honor of his Excellency’s visit?’’ The in- 
terpreter replied, ‘‘ His Excellency is a poet 
in his own country.”’ Thereupon the two 
poets shook hands heartily. Browning then 
said, ““ May I ask to what branch of poetry his 
Excellency devotes himself?’’ to which the 
interpreter answered, “His Excellency de- 
votes himself to poetical enigmas.” At this 
Browning, recognizing fully the comic ele- 
ment in the situation, extended his hand 
most cordially, saying, ‘“‘His Excellency is 
thrice welcome; heisa brother, indeed.”’ 


The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” a 


(Topic for May 14-20) 

God’s Invitation. Isa. 55: 1-13; John 6: 22- 
40. 

What is God’s motive in his invitations? 
To what do they lead? How does he make 
us heralds of his free gifts? 

A free and universal invitation argues a 
generous mind. If we credit God with sin- 
cerity we must also credit him with love. For 
this is an invitation of food to the hungry 
and water to the thirsty—emblems of satis- 
faction to the needy human soul. None 
shall be rejected. For all who come there is 
bread of heaven to eat and water of life to 
drink. The beginnings of fulfillment in the 
experience of men whom Christ has satisfied 
and who have been joyful in the eternal life, 
are scattered all along the history since. 


Why should God have given this wide invita- 
tion and provided this great gift? What motive 
lies behind it? If Christ, who was the gift, is 
to be trusted God’s motive was love to men. 
From what motive does a father deny himself 
for his child’s education and enjoyment? 
That is the Heavenly Father’s motive. God 
so loved the world that he gave. The assur- 
ance of that fatherly love is in Christ before 
it becomes a fixed experience in our own life. 
So too, if the disciples of Christ are to be be- 
lieved, their own experience has verified and 
vindicated that divine love which invites. 
Believing Christ and Christians, is there need 
of any other motive for God’s invitation? 


To what, then, does this invitation lead. 
Or, to put the question differently, From what 
does God invite us? From sin, to begin with, 
and the slavery of sin. ‘If the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 
From sin to the liberty of a right choosing 
will—the only liberty which does not result 
in bondage. From indifference or hate to 
love. Men talk as if the command to love 
were impossible. So it is, if God had not 
first loved us. So it would be cruel and in- 
sulting to tell fugitives that they must take 
refuge in a fortress over across a deep, im- 
passable ravine. But suppose there were a 
bridge! Now the bridge to perfectness—the 
bridge to love—is the experience of self-com- 
mittal, the experience of the faith in which 
we give ourselves to Christ. 








So, too, the invitation is from loneliness to 
brotherhood, from homelessness to home. 
Have we not sometimes felt the rest of heart 
which comes when our journey, or our day’s 
labor is at an end and we arrive at home? 
The companionship of the love of God which 
is the brotherhood of believers is the home of 
Christians. We who are of the faith are one 
great family in which each has place and joy. 





Have you noticed how frequently Christ’s 
parables are parables of invitation, how fre- 
quently the word, Come! is on his lips? He 
knew, as no one else has known, the wonders 
and the joys of that home love to which we 
are invited. We are like children who have 
been so long from home at school that we 
have forgotten what the home is like. But 
Christ is like the elder brother who knows, 
and urges us to hasten toward the joys which 
are prepared. 


Acceptance of God’s invitation makes us its 
heralds and messengers. We are to live so 
that our life itself invites. And if we do, we 
shall find words of invitation also ready in 
our hearts for those who have not heard, or, 
hearing, would not heed. But until our hearts 
are in the plan and the love of Christ con- 
strains us we shall risk letting the opportuni- 
ties of witness go by unheeded. 
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The Daily Portion 


OUR HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
May 14, Sunday. The Tares.—Matt. 13: 24-30, 
36-43 


* The point of the parable is that wheat ané 
darnel at first are too much alike to be dis- 
tinguished beyond doubt. We cannot risk 
uprooting any true seed of Christ’s sowing. 
Back of this is the danger, only hinted at in 
the story, that we ourselves may do the work 
of the evil one by sowing darnel seed in 
Christ’s field. How often our Lord insists. 
upon personal responsibility for others. The 
more obvious lesson is that we must not ex- 
pect a sifted Church on earth. But patience 
with evil must not be deliberate compromise. 
Lord of the field and the harvest, let my life 
be of Thy sowing, and in it let patience and 
charity like Thine appear. Make me uncom- 
promising with myself, that I may think the 
best of others. And bring good out of evil in 
Thine own time and way. 


May 15. The Affliction of Israel.—Eza. 1: 1-14. 

These days of gathering storm were also a 
part of God’s plan. Some of us must take 
places of mere transition, as these Israelites 
of the unnoticed generations did. It may be 
a hard experience—none of us likes to seem 
insignificant—but we are not forgotten before 
God. The real danger of Israel was not the 
king who knew not Joseph but the lethargy of 
content in slavery. 


May 16. The Birth of Moses.—Ex. 2: 1-11. 

A basket, rather than a boat, made of the 
nearest available material and with the sim- 
plest skill. See how God wins safety for the 
leader under the very shadow of the oppressor. 
All things worked together for good to him 
whom God would use. 


May 17. In the King’s Court.—Acts 7: 17-23. 

How often God puts his chosen leaders long 
at school before he gives them their life task 
and joy! Even our Lord had this experience. 
According to the tradition which Stephen fol- 
lowed, Moses had all the opportunities of 
study which came to an Egyptian prince, ané@ 
was a trusted leader of armies. 


May 18. Moses and Israel.—Ex. 2: 11-15; 

Acts 7: 23-28. 

What stirred race sympathy in the heart of 
Moses? Was he in communication with his 
family all these years? Was there some word 
of influence? Had he been driven from the 
court of the king? Behind all or any of these 
was God. When God’s servant is needed, we 
may be sure the call will come, though it may 
take no more definite shape than a blind stir- 
ring of interest in some long neglected field. 


May 19. Midian.—Ex. 2: 16-25. 

Moses must know the school of the desert, 
the experience of solitary thought in which 
weall need practice. Oneof our chief dangers 
is that the pressure of busy lives may kill de- 
liberate meditation and consideration of the 
facts of life which bring us face to face with 
God. 


May 20. The Bush.—Ez. 3: 1-12. 

The fire is God’s forerunner and God’s test. 
Note the call to reverence. The humility of 
Moses was of the wrong type. It has the ap- 
pearance of growing out of failure and disap- 
pointment, rather than from a sense of the 
glory and beauty of God. ‘‘ ertainly I will 
be with thee,” that is help enough for any 
work. See how God ignores the Egyptian in 
Moses, and claims him as the child of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob to whom the promises 
were made. 


(The editor in charge of this column and his asso- 
ciliates would count it a favor if those who follow it 
from week to week would put themselves in com- 
munication with him in regard to its value or offer 
suggestions for its improvement. Such a tie with 
those for whom we work and whom we seldom see 
is readily established by the use of even a postal 
card.) 
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The Home Missionaries at Andover 


Dr. Emrich is noted for his happy counte- 
nance. The honored secretary’s face beamed 
with especial delight, however, when he caught 
his first glimpse of the Easter Theological 
School. Why not? Was not this institution 
-of -his own creation? And verily it was a 
glorious success. 

There were nearly sixty ministers in the 
assemblage, most of them pastors of home 
missionary churches. The daily schedule 
comprised chapel prayers, three lectures, and 
@ general meeting in the evening. Genuine 
interest was taken in the various exercises 
from the introductions of April 25 and the 
informal reception at the historic house oc- 
ecupied by President Day, to the closing even- 
ing, May 4, when Dr. Allbright gave a rousing 
talk on Unused Forces in the Church—viz, 
Men! Other evenings were devoted to varied 
topics, as the lecture of Dr. Smith of Beloit on 
Bacteria—not theological at all, but the real 
thing, illustrated on the screen; a talk on 
hymns by Mr. George Burdett, organist of 
Central Church, Boston, illustrated by the 
piano and the hearty singing of the audience; 
an address by Mr. E. H. Chandler of the 
Twentieth Century Club on socialistic mat- 
ters, illustrated by sharp questionings from 
‘the floor as to theater going and Bishop Pot- 
ter’s ‘‘ subway tavern’’; addresses by Dean 
Sanders and Rev. W. R. Campbell on Congre- 
gationalism as a Working Polity; on another 
evening by President Capen and Secretary 
Gutterson; with two midweek prayer meet- 
ings, the last led by Dr. Emrich. 

The daily lectures—twenty-five in all—were 
carefully listened to, those on the deeper sub- 
jects, as Professor Ryder’s on Romans and 
Divine Control and Human Freedom, Pro- 
fessor Arnold’s on the Hebrew Conception 
of God, Professor Hincks’s on the Christian 
Conception of God and the Person of Christ, 
and Dr. Hocking’s Argument for the Exist- 
ence of God, no less carefully than the more 
practical ones on Preaching and the Labor 
Question by Professor Day, on Creeds and 
The Religious Life by Professor Platner, Mr. 
Rockwell’s Scribes and Pharisees and Dr. 
‘Gates’s Books and Reading. 

sChe Andover faculty sought to impart the 
point of view from which they do their work. 
Some delivered specimen lectures, while others 
gave outline summaries of their courses. The 
‘members of the school will remember all their 
instructors with gratitude, perhaps according 
most prominence in their memories to those 
with whom they had most to do, President 
Day and Professor Platner. What a stimulus 
it was to receive such a comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic review of recent religious thought! 

Outside of class hours the members of the 
school divided their time between the library 
and the town. Phillips Academy is justly re- 
nowned for its ball team. In connection with 
baseball the Maine pastors fell into a pitfall. 
When Phillips played Bates they “‘ rooted” 
for the latter because of loyalty to their own 
state, and they were disappointed. Bates 
was beaten. Next day, convinced that the 
local team was certain of victory and wishing 
to be on the winning side, they supported 
Phillips against Dartmouth; and found them- 
selves again on the losing side. 

When President Day invited his visitors to 
attend the regular homiletics class of the semi- 
nary and to assist in sermon criticism he con- 
ferred upon them supreme delight. The un- 
fortunate theologue who served as a “ terrible 
example” preached an excellent sermon, and, 
when criticised, stood fire well. Certainly he 
will never face a more difficult audience. 

For men serving isolated parishes fellowship 
is a valuable privilege. The visiting pastors 
ate together and slept together, finding a rare 
opportunity for renewing old acquaintance- 





Features of the Easter Theological School 


ships and forming new ones. They took their 
meals at the “training table”’ ordinarily de- 
voted to the Phillips Academy football teams. 
It seemed entirely fit for these warriors of 
Jesus Christ to sit in chairs customarily oc- 
cupied by Andover athletes. 

When the members of the school adopted 
resolutions of thanks to those who had made 
possible their gathering, they performed no 
merely perfunctory service. Probably in no 
other way could home missionary pastors gain 
so much genuine recreation. If one returns 
alone to the seminary he feels out of place. 
Here the “old boys” helped one another re- 
new their youth, and so all were able to be- 
come young together. Andover is an ap- 
propriate place for the meeting. A country 
seminary in sympathy with modern ecclesi- 
astical methods, it corresponds exactly with 
the condition of men in rural pastorates, and 
hence is able to meet their needs. Every 
member of the Easter school of 1905 took home 
with him precious memories of Andover Hill. 

A paper adopted by the ministers of the 
school contains this tribute and recommenda- 
tion: 


We, the home missionaries and other ministers 
attending the Easter Theological School at Andover 
Seminary, desire to express to President Day and 
the faculty of this seminary our appreciation of and 
gratitude for the privileges we have enjoyed. On 
returning to our various fields of labor, we shall go 
all the better fitted for the work which lies before 
us by reason of the lectures which we have listened 
to with so much pleasure and profit. 

We also extend our sincere thanks to Rev. F. E. 
Emrich, Rev. C. H. Merrill and Rev. A. T. Hillman, 
secretaries of the Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampsbire Home Missionary Societies, for their 
kindly interest and the work they have done in 
making it possible for us to avail ourselves of this 
course under such favorable conditions; and also to 
those who have so generously contributed to meet 
theexpense. We have also appreciated very highly 
the privileges of the library and reading-room and 
the generous hospitality of the ladies of the Semi- 
nary Church. 

Realizing the value of this Easter school in sup- 
plying a want long felt by many in the Congrega- 
tional ministry, we rejoice in the fact that steps 
have already been taken to make it an annual in- 
stitution. Our experience has clearly shown the 
great value for men in the active ministry of an 
occasional return to the seminary to review courses 
of study and become posted in the latest literature. 
We sincerely hope and urgently recommend that 
our brethren in the ministry make special effort to 
avail themselves of such exceptional opportunities 
as are afforded by this school. 

Read and approved at a meeting held in the lec- 
ture-room, when it was voted that the following 
persons be authorized to sign this paper on behalf 
of all present. 

JOHN WILD, Medford, Mass. 

W. F. WHITCOMB, Surry, N. H. 

J. K. KILBOURN, Barnet, Vt. 
M. 








MINISTERS IN ATTENDANCE 


Haig Adadourian, West Tisbury, Mass. 
T. N. Baker, Pittsfield, Mass. 

E. F. Barrow, Amherst, Mass. 

A. A. Bronsdon, North Attleboro, Mass. 
C. H. Chapin, New Salem, Mass. 

J. H. Childs, Northbridge Center, Mass. 
Truman D. Childs, Chatham, Mass. 

G. W. Christie, Ossipee, N. H. 

E. L. Chute, Ware, Mass. 

C. Clark, Millers Falls, Mass. 

F. M. Cutler, Edgartown, Mass. 

T. W. Davies, Manomet, Mass. 

G. C. Davis, Lawrence, Mass. 

T. W. Davison, Springfield, Mass. 

8. C. Eaton, Croydon, N. H. 

E. C. Fisher, Westminster, Vt. 

W. H. Forbes, Wells, Me. 

William France, Hillsboro Center, N. H. 
Fenton G. Frazee, Plympton, Mass. 

J. Graham, Warwick, Mass. , 

F. E. Grant, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

R. C. Habberly, Otis, Mass. 

William Harris, Woods Hole, Mass. 
Arthur Hodges, Chester Center, Mass. 
George O. Jenness, Charlton, Mass. 

G. W. Jones, Winchendon, Mass. 

J. K. Kilbourne, Barnet, Vt. 

W. L. Muttart, Phillipston, Mass. 
Thomas F. Norris, Riverside, R. I. 
Frank Park, Beechwood, Mass. 

T. M. Patterson, East Sullivan, N. H. 
James Richmond, Wilmot, N. H. 

E. O. Sargent, Halifax, Mass. 

J. F. Scott, South Williamstown, Mass. 
C. L. Skinner, Bucksport, Me. 

Evan Thomas, Essex Junction, Vt. 

H. H. Torosyan, Centerville, Mass. 
John T. Urban, West Brookfield, Vt. 
L. F. P. Vauthier, Plainfield, Mass. 

F. H. Viets, Boxboro, Mass. 

Herbert Walker, Bartlett, N. H. 

W. H. Whitcomb, Surry, N. H. 

Jobn Wild, South Medford, Mass. 





Springtide in Essex 


Dane Street Church always has “ something do- 
ing.” The “busy bee” might well get hints from 
the activity there. Easter Sunday, about thirty 
persons united with the church, making that bright 
day the more radiant by the public consecration 
of these lives to the Christ. This was largely the 
result of the patient and wise effort of the re- 
sourceful pastor, whose “golden pen” has evi- 
dently been persuasive at home as well as abroad. 
The “boom” is on in that ambitious city, which 
means soon to establish a new “hub” for this see- 
tion of the universe. 

After a year as pastor of Washington Street 
Church, Rev. E. W. Snow reports fifteen addi- 
tions on confession, the organization of a flour- 


Continued on page 660. 
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ishing men’s Bible class and steady growth of 
interest in the work and services of the church. 
The debt has heen reduced by $265, and the be- 
nevolenees have been $250 more than for the pre- 
vious year. A legacy of $3,000 has been received. 

The North Beverly church has called another pas- 
tor from that perpetual source of Congregational 
supply—Boston University Theological School—and 
he is coming. . 

: SALEM 

Dr. Berle at Crombie Street Church—the South 
attending—completed on Good Friday evening a 
notable series of lectures on the Claims of Jesus 
Christ. These have been largely attended, as was 
the service held that night in which the three 
Salem churches united—as they have for nearly a 
quarter of a century—in observing the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

Dr. Brodie, late pastor of the South Church, now 
treasurer of Fisk University, Tennessee, attended 
the recent dedication of the Y. M. C. A. building, 
in the erection of which he, as chairman of the 
building committee, performed a very eflicient part. 
He was greeted by a large circle of friends, appre- 
ciative of his long and able work in church and 
association. Bishop Potter of New York gave the 
dedicatory address. The fine structure, thoroughly 
equipped and under the capable direction of Sec- 
retary Lautz, ought to be a mighty factor for good 
to the youth of the city and vicinity. It ranks eas- 
ily among the first associations of the state in 
what it offers and accomplishes physically, intel- 
lectually, morally. 


HERE AND THERE 


Boxford is well pleased with its new Minister 
Williams, and he is happy and successful in this 
typical country parish. 

Many of the Essex South churches held special 
meetings Holy Week, the pastors being frequently 
assisted by neighboring brethren of our own and 
other denominations, the whole culminating in the 
triumphant songs and thoughts of Easter Sunday. 
There were large congregations everywhere, few 
from among “‘ the masses” being deterred from at- 
tendance by reason of the American Board’s ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 


A NOVEL EXCHANGE 


The Sunday after Easter the pastors, choirs and 
organists of Ceutral Chureh, Lynn, and Tabernacle 
Church, Salem, exchanged, repeating in each their 
services of the previous week. The novelty of the 
plan resulted in filling both meeting houses with 
unusually large audiences, it being evident that 
somewhat elaborate musical preparation will se- 
cure @ response on the part of the people. Such 
exchange promotes good fellowship and increases 
interest in the welfare of other congregations. It 
is recommended to other churches as well worth 
trying. LUKE. 





Commencement Dates 


May 14-18 
June 1-6 


Oberlin Sem., Oberlin, O., 
Talladega, Talladega, Ala., 





Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Park Street Church, May 15, 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Lieut.-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr.; 
subject, Child Labor at the South. 

NEW YORK MINISTERS’ MEETING, Hotel Chelsea, 
May 15, 11.30 a. M. Subject, Preaching ; speaker, Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 

EssEX NORTH BRANCH W. B. M., First Church, George- 
town, Masy., May 17, 9.30 a. M. 

TAUNTON CONFERENCE, West Church, Taunton, May 24. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Springfield, Mass., May 30—June 1. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, To- 
ronto, Can., June 20-27. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Baltimore, Md., July 1-10. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. m. 





MOTHER’S SLEEPLESS NIGHTS. 
Little Daughter Suffered with Eczema 
for Two Years Until Cured 
by Cuticura. 

‘* My little girl had been suffering for two years 
from eczema, and during that time I could not get 
a night’s sleep, as her ailment was very severe. I 
had tried so many remedies, deriving no benefit, 
I bad given up all hope. But asa last resort I was 
persuaded to try Cuticura, and one box of the Oint- 
ment and two bottles of the Resolvent, together 
with the Soap, effected a permanent cure.”—Mrs. I. 
B. Jones, Addington, I. T. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE 


Park Street 
Church, every Saturday, 2.30 P. M. er, Rev. W. T. 
McElveen. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Corrections or additions should be sent promptly. 




















Miinois. Oo y 15-18 
lowa, ” oux City, May 16-17 
Massachusetts, Lowell, y 16-18 
Missouri iamilton, May 16-18 
New York, Binghamton, May 16-18 
Michigan . Haven, May 16-18 
civhomote, Frama, «May Sete 
ew re ] a, y — 
0, —* Oberlin, May 23-25 
Pennsylvania, v Williamsport, May 23-25 
Rhode Island, Peacedale, May 23,24 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 13,14 
Vermont, Brattleboro, June 13-15 
Deaths 
The Sor notices of deaths 1s twenty- cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





ABBOTT—In Mechanics Valley, Pa., April 20, of anemia, 
Aleen Hurd, wife of Rev. Charles H. Abbott. The 
burial was at Andover, Mass. 

BRIDGMAN—In Hyde Park, Mass, May 3, Anna Eliza- 
beth, wife of Joseph C. Bridgman, aged 70 yrs. and 
9 months. 

WILDEY—In Meriden, N. H., rer Marion A., only 
daughter of Kev. John E. and Alice M. Wilder of 
Manchester, N. H., aged 17 yrs. 


MRS. LEANDER COBB 
Died at Reading, Mass., April 28, Selina Farlon (Bacon) 
Cobb 


Mrs. Cobb was born in Barnstable, Mass., May 19,1817. 
At an early age she acquired the habits of self-help and 
independence which persisted through her long hife. 
Early, also, she entered with full consecration into the 
Christian life. and on the 17th of November, 1850, she 
became the second wife of Rev. Leander Cobb of Roch- 
ester (now Marion), who died in 1872. Through those 
twenty-two years she was her husband’s eflicient help- 
meet in the home and in the parish, bringing up to ma- 
ture life his six children, besides the one who was born 
tothem. She was especially efficient among her neigh- 
bors in times of need, nursing the sick by day and by 
night with skillful care and unwearied devotion, and 
ministering to the bereaved with tender sympathy and 
help. Since the death of Mr. Cobb she has continued 
to reside in Marion, honored and beloved of all the 
people. 

Her energy and vigor were remarkably rrolonged to 
a@ good old age, and the amount and ety of her ac- 
tivities were a constant astonishment to her friends. 
Only in the last few weeks was she laid aside by severe 

ain, which was endured with great fortitude and 

Yhristian serenity she retai:ed her faculties to the 
last, and died in full assurance of a blessed immortality. 
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The Kidneys 


When they are weak, tor- 
pid, or stagnant, the whole 
system suffers. Don’t neg- 
lect them at this time, but 
heed the warning of the 
aching back, the bloated 
face, the sallow complexion, 
the urinary disorder, and 
begin treatment at once with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which contains the best and 
safest curative substances. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures send 
for Book on the Kidneys, No. 8. 
C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 


ORRUG 


Cleansed, Disiniected: Béraightened, 

and Packed Moth-proof at the 

ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Teisizit oxte 





Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














SILVER GRAY MAPLE 


silver gray. 
of Spring. 





Up by the Green Mountains of Vermont they grow 
the great Maples which furnish the lumber. 
is treated chemically until it takes a permanent tint of 
It is the color tone of the first shimmer 


The wood 


From this Silver Cray Maple we build 
a few pieces of furniture like this rocker, 
the price of which is 


$6.75. 


The beauty of the wood is here seen to its best 
advantage in a massive framing, while the woven seat, 
the fiat-tread rockers, the wide arm rests, and the flat 
braces, all unite to form an unusually attractive piece, 


which has the added advantage of being stout enough for out-of-door use. 
The mortise and tenon finish, with bevelled quoin fastening, is an interesting 
feature, and adds not a little to the distinction of the piece. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., FaymarkerSquare subway, BOSTON 





No Dealer 
Can Duplicate 


Our high grade carriages 
are made in our own fac- 
tory, and sold exclusively 
by mail order at a saving of 
from $15 to to the buyer. 
We warrant every vehicle 


to be just as represented or 


refund money and pay freight 
both ways. Send for hoe cat- 
alogue. It tells the advan- 
tage of buying from factory. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








Your dentist has already told you to use me 


Sold Onl 


80! e onl 
like our brush. 






in a Yellow Sox—for your protection. Ourved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 

in irregular tufte—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 

his means much to aeons per- 
ones Ww 
















Adults’ 
Youths’ 26c. Children’s 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 


booklet,“*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MPG. CO., 23 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 








WIAA 
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Semi-Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Board 


Southern New Hampshire furnished a large 
part of the audience, with Pilgrim Church, 
Nashua, as the rallying point. Mrs. W. H. 
Bolster gave a cordial greeting, and the ladies 
of First and Pilgrim Churches abounded in 
hospitality to their guests, with music and 
liliés in addition to the noon entertainment. 
The president, Mrs. Judson Smith, presided, 
and the home secretary, Miss Stanwood, gave 
Facts from Headquarters. During the last 
six months the board has received in contri- 
butions for regular work $46,637.64 towards 
the $120,000 which was set as the aim from 
contributions for the present year; from 
** specials,” $1,722.69; from legacies $11,666 63, 
a total of $60,026.96. 

Miss Lindley, after a furlough in this coun- 
try, has returned to Zululand. Dr. Bower of 
South Africa has retired from service of the 
board. Miss Grant has gone to Aintab asa 
trained nurse. Miss Keith, who has been for 
several years in Kobe College, Japan, has re- 
turned fora brief furlough. Three new mis- 
sionaries have been adopted by the board: 
Miss Alice S. Browne for North China, Miss 
Isabella N. Blake, a member of the Senior Class 
of Middlebury College, Vermont, who is to go 
to the girls’ school at Aintab, Turkey, and 
Miss Maria B. Poole of New York, who has 
for several years been an assistant of Mr. John 
R. Mott of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
and who is to go to Harpoot to accompany 
Miss Kush in her tours among the villages. 

The United Study plan has succeeded be- 
yond the most sanguine expectations. Nearly 
5,000 copies of Dux Christus have been sold 
frem the board rooms, besides many copies 
from other sources, to supply Congregational 
societies. At the end of December Macmillan 
Company reported a sale of more than 37,000 
copies in all. United Study will be farther 
promoted by a summer school for women’s for- 
eign missionary societies at East Northfield, 
July 24 to 31, when the text-book on Africa, 
Christus Liberator, edited by Miss Ellen C. 
Parsons, and now nearly ready for the press, 
will te taken up in successive chapters by 
competent teachers. 

Miss Lamson, foreign secretary, explained 
The step in Advance, which is very necessary, 
calling for new workers in Ahmednagar, In- 
dia; Osaka, Japan; Canton, China; Aintab, 
Turkey; and Melsetter, East Africa; also for 
funds to equip these new workers and to pre- 
serve and carry on work already undertaken. 
The devotional service was led by Mrs. H. B. 
Fairbanks of Manchester, president of the 
New Hampshire branch. 

The impression of what is going on at the 
outposts was deepened as one missionary 
after another spoke of familiar phases of 
work. Mrs. Gordon of Kyoto, Japan, told of | 
The Kindergarten an Avenue to Evangelistic 
Work, Miss Bush talked upon Evangelism in 
Turkey, Miss Root of Madura of Contrasts 
between Heathenism and Christianity, Miss 
Keith of Kobe of The Present Opportunity 
in Japan, while Miss Olin described a typical 
day On the Hill at Kusaie, and Dr. Cham- 
bers of Bardezag under the title, A Struggle 
against Odds, told of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by evangelical Armenian Christians. 
Miss Browne, about to resign her duties of 
the last year and a half as secretary of young 
people’s work, spoke of A Great Door and 
Effectual, reckoning as one of the moat im- 








WHEN SLEEP FAILS 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just be- 
fore ret ring brings refreshing sleep. 


portant opportunities available, that of vitally 
interesting the young people. 

It was an interesting group that stood to- 
gether upon the platform of missionaries who 
expect to be in their fields when the next pub- 
lic meeting of the Woman’s Board is held: 
Mrs. Tracy of Marsovan and Miss Daniels of 
Harpoot, to sail May 10; Mrs. Chambers, to 
go with her husband May 13; Miss Bush of 
Harpoot and Miss Alice Browne, who plan 
to leave in the late summer. Beside Miss 
Browne stood her mother, Mrs. J. K. Browne, 
to urge mothers not to withhold their daugh- 
ters if the way opens for them to go. 

Miss Helen B. Calder, for the last three 
years Christian Association secretary at Mt. 
Holyoke College and who is now to succeed 
Miss Browne in the work for the Beard, was 
introduced. 

The Friday meeting in Pilgrim Hall brought 
together a goodly number. Mrs. C. H. Cook 
of Natick presided. The outgoing mission- 
aries were introduced, and with a few perti- 
nent words added to the number of friends 
who will follow them with warm interest and 
prayer. 





° . s 
Among the Seminaries 
BANGOR 


The second annual course of Enoch Pond lec- 
tures on Applied Christianity were delivered by 
Rev. Robert A. Hume, LL. D., of India. The sub- 
jects were: Missions and the Modern View of God 
and the World; The Historical Development of 
Hinduism; Missions and Psychology; Sociology, 
and Comparative Religion; What Christianity Has 
to Gain from Contact with the Ethnic Faiths. The 
work on the Bond foundation this year consisted 
of both lectures and instruction classes in Greek 
literature by Prof. Frank E. Woodruff of Bowdoin. 

M. A. H. 





Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you, 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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You want to know 
how to get my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to be 
your grocer; may be 
he don’t. 

(2) If you'll write 
me, I'll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 
thing. 


MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 








Individual Communion 





Why permit a custom at the Communion table 
which you would not tolerate in your own home ? 
Adopted by every denomination and eminently 

satisfactory. We were pioneers with this idea and 
our outfit is to-day used by the 


Largest List of Churches 
having the individual system. Let us send you the 
listand Free Book showing styles and prices. 
We Offer a Trial Outfit Fre- to Your Church 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 34 St , Rochester, N.Y. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention this paper for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 




















Your Feet ; 


will thank you 


if you will furnish them 
with a pair of 


‘¢Worth’”’ 
Cushion 
Sole Shoes 


and thus save their having 
corns, bunions, callouses, 
etc. You will also preserve 
your health by wearing 
shoes that resist dampness 
and make you feel as if 
you were walking on a 
mattress, 

Write today for Catalogue. 
THE CUMMINGS CO. 
406 Washington St., 
BOSTON : 
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BELLS. 


| bd ore and School 
C.8, BELL ons ‘aifisuere, O- 
CHIMES 


CHURCH BELLS .<v'##5ts 


perior Copper and Tin. 
mceNANE BELL FOUNDRY, ss mimmasectiids 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim 156 Fifth Ave., New York 














14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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AT MANU 
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JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


658 Sevsovisroxn st.’ 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
The Chicago Association 

The semi-annual session was held Tuesday 
morning and afternoon with the Warren Av- 
enue Church, the ladies furnishing lunch to 
nearly three hundred people. Dr. J. S. Ains- 
lie of the North Shore Church was chosen 
moderator. The ordinary routine business 
was transacted, and the rest of the time given 
to the discussion of the individual responsi- 
bility of the church member, missions in Illi- 
nois, and the ethics of giving. Ina paper on 
the last topic, Dr. Ainslie said that the teach- 
ing of the New Testament is that the disciple 
of Christ who has money should give it joy- 
fully, as a privilege, and not as a duty merely. 
In discussing the question whether all volun- 
tary gifts should be considered available for 
religious and educational purposes, the gen- 
eral trend of Dr. Bushnell’s paper was that 
they should not, although his points were 
carefully made and balanced so evenly that it 
would be difficult to decide what gifts are and 
what are not available. The discussion which 
followed was short, and, though intense in 
feeling, was in entire good nature. It exhib- 
ited some ignorance of the main issues, but, 
for the most part, the speakers seemed to feel 
that whatever protests are made against the 
methods of Standard Oil, the burden of de- 
ciding what gifts shall be received and what 
gifts rejected should not be laid upon the 
American Board. The speakers were all min- 
isters, which was unfortunate, as laymen are 
deeply interested in this question. 

Dr. Brodie’s presentation of the needs of 
more money for home missionary work in 
Illinois was re-enforced by facts and testimony 
from the field through Mrs. F. L. Fisk, and 
Rey. A. K. Atkinson from different points in 
the mining section, which were at once en- 








COFFEE HEART 
Very Plain in Some People. 


A great many people go on suffering from 
annoying ailments for a long time before they 
can get their own consent to give up the in- 
dulgence from which their trouble arises. 

A gentleman in Brooklyn describes his ex- 
perience as follows: 

“*T became satisfied some months ago that I 
owed the palpitation of the heart, from which 
I suffered almost daily, to the use of coffee, 
(I had been a coffee drinker for 30 years) but I 
found it very hard to give up the beverage. 

“I realized that I must give up the harmful 
indulgence in coffee but I felt the necessity 
for a hot table drink, and as tea is not to my 
liking, I was at a loss for awhile what to do. 

“One day I ran across a very sensible and 
straightforward presentation of the claims of 
Postum Food Coffee, and was so impressed 
thereby that I concluded to giveit atrial. My 
experience with it was unsatisfactory till I 
learned how it ought to be prepared—by 
thorough boiling for not less than 15 or 20 
minutes. After I learned that lesson there 
was no trouble. Postum Food Coffee proved 
to be a most palatable and satisfactory hot 
beverage, and I have used it ever since. 

“*The effect on my health has been most 
salutary. It has completely cured the heart 
palpitation from which I used to suffer so 
much, particularly after breakfast, and I 
never have a return of it except when I dine 
or lunch away from home and am compelled 
to drink the old kind of coffee because Postum 
is not served. I find that Postum Food Cof- 
fee cheers and invigorates while it produces 
no harmful stimulation.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Ten days’ trial proves an eye opener to 
many. 

Read the little book ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville’ in every package. 
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couraging and painful; encouraging in the 
results which uniformly follow Christian ef- 
fort, and painful in the failure on the part 
of the churches to embrace the opportunities 
open to them. Rev. Mr. Haskin’s paper on 
the responsibility of each church member for 
the conversion of others was one of the best. 
This impression was deepened by an earnest 
address from Dr. Smith, who gave an account 
of vicious conditions in the city which the 
churches should consider and if possible re- 
move. 


Death of Miss Loba 


Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Loba of Evanston have 
the hearty sympathy of their ministerial 
brethren in the sorrow which has come to 
them in the death of theirjthird daughter by 
pneumonia. She was a beautiful girl of about 
nineteen, active in the work of the church 
and a great favorite with all. 


The Battle in Chicago 


This is what the strike has become. Condi- 
tions have not been so serious since the Debs 
strike in 1894, when General Miles was ordered 
here by President Cleveland with United 
States troops. Some feel that,.these troops 
should be here now, although the city claims 
it has not yet exhausted its power to preserve 
the peace and protect property. Neither the 
mayor nor the chief of police are willing to 
ask aid from the governor, although the mili- 
tia is ready to act at once. The strikers are 
evidently in the wrong in the present move- 
ment against their employers, and have failed 
utterly to secure the sympathy of.the public. 
Several lives have been lost and scores in- 
jured, some of whom willdie. There has been 
a great deal of slugging and missile throwing, 
and where the mobs gather there have been 
something very like pitched battles. Efforts 
to bring about peace have had little effect, 
partly because of the way they have been put 
forth and partly because employers feel that 
it is best to fight the matter out. They may 
have made a serious mistake in bringing col- 
ored men here to take the place of white men 
as drivers for their presence excites rage, but, 
on the other hand, they say they are centend- 
ing for the “‘ open shop,” or for the right to 
hire and discharge whom they please, and that 
no settlement can be permanent till this matter 
is determined. Meanwhile, the streets are un- 
safe, the express companies are unable to make 
their usual deliveries and the great stores are 
not sending out their teams. Experience thus 
far in Chicago has shown that sympathetic 
strikes do not result in good to those who 
enter upon them. Present conditions are a 
striking commentary of what might be antici- 
pated under municipal ownership with a man 
like Judge Dunne in the mayor’s chair. 

At this writing (Saturday morning), the 
strike seems to be losing its force. Perhaps 
its leaders feel, what is true, that the sym- 
pathy of the people is not with them. In fact, 
only a small proportion of the 40,000 teamsters 
in the city are on a strike, not more than 
3,500, and, while this is enough to disturb 
business, even in such circumstances business 
can be carried on. Yesterday there were 
fewer cases of personal attack and rather 
more arrests. This means that the city au- 
thorities are doing better than at first. The 
county sheriff has increased the number of 
his deputies, and Governor Deneen has prom- 
ised to send troops the moment the sheriff or 
the mayor asks for them. This the leaders 
of the strike fully understand. Employers 
refuse to yield in the matter of the closed 
shop, but declare themselves ready to hire 
members of the union who come as individ- 
uals. Violence may appear suddenly, but is 
less probable than earlier in the week. 


Death of Mrs. Porter 


- Prof. William Porter will have the sym- 
pathy of all graduates and students of Beloit, 
and of a wide circle of friends in addition, 
in the death of his wife, with whom he has 


Continued on page 663. 











SUMMER COSTUMES 
96 t to $25. 








re there style on 
individuality 


grmeote 72 
of the Tatest 
cut and made of the 


poses materials? We 
e one for you 
which will possess all 
these good qualities. 
It is because we 
make garments to 
order only accord- 
ing to the latest New 
York Fashions, and 
use oy the newest 


women. 


Our catalogue il- 
lustxates the most 


graceful flounce and 
attractive umbrella 
skirts. 


Our stock of mate- 
rials consists of all 
that is new in weave 
and texture- mohairs 
in stripes, checks and 
plaids; light-weight 
sotges es, coverts, broad- 
clo an 
weight fabrics, such as lansdowne, Henrietta, eoli- § 
enne, taffeta, pongee, etc., in all the new shades. § 


We Guarantee to Fit se or Refund Your Money. 














SHIRT-WAIST SUIT $6 to $20 
Made of Mohair. i e. Briliianting, $e. 
SILK SHIT-WAlS sts SUITS $12 to $25 
AILOR-MADE SU . BF 50 to $25 q 
Lona TRAVELING ‘Soars : $7. 50 to 
RA . $9.75 to is 
\CKETS eee tS a sis 
i: oe . $10 to $20 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . $3.50 to $12 





We Send FREE § eer part of {he Uni United 


coae ue showing thet latest (New York Fash. 
ions, @ re assortment of Samples of the 
Newest Materials, and simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly. Write for 
them today. Mention colors desired, and 
whether you wish samples fora tailor- made suit, 
silk costume, shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or 
rain coat. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. Est.12 yrs. No Agents or Branches. 























HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash oh in Ban Banks and Trust Companies.. 

Real eal Estate. wsseeesssseessnsssscens 
Bonds 





State and Ci 
Bonds.......+++ 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
G STOCKS oe ic nee 
an and M A: = ica oa 
~~ pyc edly itis awa ‘ol 81,700.00 
jums uncollected hands 0 
~~ EB. coves e escccece a cobs csbnvesesees 1,097 ,079.54 
Interest acerued on Bonds and Mortgages 1;708.50 
$19,417,329.5 5S 





Surplus as regards Policy-holders $10,876,821.23 
ELBRIDGE 4. The SNOEL Hh AOORIRA, Te ms 
UPREDERIO C. BU Vice-Prest. 
SHEA Gute sores: 
iy CLARENCE ‘A. LUDLUM. fit Secretary. 











‘ied you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogut, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, ton. 
Wiggin, r; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
urth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
ms and all socrenpapeease rel: to estates and 


uities should le 

.. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Mebyiy Choate, 
hs Wag Socseeponees bags Hf Don - Sane Asso- 
’ tary; Rev. 1. ey 

sentative. m 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 


cd 
$ 
e 
a 
3 
4 
r] 
Q 
F 





THE UVONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches 
D., Secret 
Becre meritus; Char 
Bast 22nd St., New York, 

Washington &t., Chicago, 
Pte House, Boston, 

. M. C. A, Building, San 

taries. 





BASE 


Mass.; Rev. H. 
Francisco, Cal., Field Secre 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
former New West Education Commission). Sc 
en 


‘ead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. W: 
Treasurer. Offices, 612-613 Oongre tional House, Bos- 
@en; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
BISHING SOCIETY Neen rhe ae House, Boston, Wil- 
tard Scott, D.D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D.. Sec- 
rs J. H. Tewksbury, Treasurer and Business Man- 





The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
‘department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Busiaess Department. All con utions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


work 
"Ine Rusiness Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
-grim Press, publishes The Conaregati ist and Christian 
‘orld, th m series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
» Recerds and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its ewn. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary De ment to which, however. 
‘it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
‘subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
ast should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewks>ury, at Boston, and from the Interior and West- 
rn states to W. A. tr Ass’t Business Manager, 175 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





L MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
of the National Council of 
of the United States.”) 
ministers or their widows. 
Fund and current use, 
bequest. President, 
v. Wm. A. Rice, 

. ¥.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 
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quests should be @ payable to the ston a 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
ead individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
9°: 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
cretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 

LY,established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 

on, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ul pit pepeinee in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Boom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
@ests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
P. E. kmrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
ment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
@hurches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
les H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Coneneae 
mal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 

407 Con tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


Tue WoMAN’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
@on, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
@race Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF CHE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(Continued from page 662.) 


lived for half a century. Mrs. Porter was the 
mother of Dr. Porter of Hartford, Ct., of 
Prof. Frank Porter of Yale Seminary, and of 
a daughter, who, as teacher of German in the 
Beloit high school, has been permitted to re- 
main with her father and mother. The fu- 
neral was at Beloit, on the afternoon of May 
6. Mrs. Porter was a woman of charming 
personality, and won the confidence and love 
of all who saw her. Professor and Mrs. Por- 
ter have for several years been the only sur- 
viving members of the “‘ old guard,’”’ by whose 
members the foundation of this now large and 
prosperous college were laid. To its success 
the wives of the professors, and no one of 
them more earnestly than Mrs. Porter, con- 
tributed almost as much as their husbands. 
Chicago, May 6. FRANKLIN. 





In Ashtabula County, Ohio 


If there is any prettier stretch of country than 
that along the Lake Shore road between Cleveland 
and Ashtabula and eastward, one hardly knows 
“where to find it. Almost every town has good Con- 
gregational churches, and a pastorate in any one of 
them is delightful. Ashtabula County bas more 
than twenty churches of our order, and they have 
been greatly strengthened of late by the coming of 
Rev. B. R. Long to First Church, Ashtabula, Dr. 
Barnett to Jefferson, the county seat, and Rev. P. E. 
Harding to Austinburg, where the academy has 
long done faithful and efficient work. 

Rev. W. H. Woodring came to Second Church, 
Ashtabula, from Fairport Harbor about two years 
ago and undertook the erection of a modern and 
commodious house of worship. In this he has suc- 
ceeded to the great satisfaction of all. The build- 
ing is of pressed brick and stone. Twelve Sunday 
school classrooms open into the fine auditorium, 
which thus enlarged accoinmodates about 600 peo- 
ple A large basement provides dining-room and 
kitchen well equipped. The building cost $18,000. 
This, with the aid of $3,000 expected from the 
Building Society, is provided for, except $2,500, 
which will probably soon be secured. Since Mr. 
Woodring came to the church he has received 100 
accessions, 95 on confession, half of the latter from 
the Sunday school, making the present membership 
270. 

The dedicatory exercises began with a sermon by 
Dr. Small of the Ohio Home Missionary Society. 
The pastor led in Holy Week services, being as- 
sisted by various neighboring ministers. At Easter 
Dr. MeMillen of Chicago preached and addressed 
the Sunday school. The former minister, Rev. A. J. 
Williamson, preached in the evening At the final 
services Dr. Creegan of New York preached. 

The meeting of Grand River Conference was held 
with this church April 25,26. Altogether the two 
weeks and three Sundays were crowded full of good 
things, and much credit is due Mr. and Mrs Wood- 
ring for their arduous and successful labors at 
Ashtabula Harbor. The best of all is that the 
church and school, like himself, are filled with deep 
and earnest spiritual life. McM. 





A new Congregational church is being organized 
at Portsmouth, Va. This beautiful city of 22,000 
people has the great United States navy yard and 
marine hospital; a fine climate, facing Chesa- 
peake Bay, Norfolk and Newport News. There 
will be fifty charter members of the new church. 
The field has been reviewed by Drs. Newman, 
Creegan, Huckel and Superintendent Jones, and 
is considered promising for a new strong church 
of our communion in the Old Dominion, only two 
hours from Richmond. The Canton Church in Bal- 
timore, in the midst of a vast manufacturing pop- 
ulation, also presents an opportunity for new and 
aggressive work. Pastors are needed for both 
these fields. Young unmarried men are wanted. It 
will mean self-sacrifice for a few years, but it is 
work that will count. Rev. Oliver Huckel of Bal- 
timore would be glad to hear from any graduating 
students or young ministers who would be willing 
to undertake such work. 








Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cow’s milk combined 
with the finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale 
at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 
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Money Saved 


% 
and Earning 


Every day your savings arein PER YEAR 
our care—no matter when re- 
eeveder in withdrawn—they bear earnings at 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


and your money is always subject to your control 
if required for other urpose 

The “ Certificate Plan,” devised. simplified and 
perfected as a result of wide experience by the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


enables us to do business in every State of the 
Union 


Our clients include many prominent clergymen, 
preseesisnal and business men—some, doubtless, 
n your locality—to whom we are privileged to re- 
fer you. They heartily endorse our methods. 
Established 12 Years 
the business of this company has steadil a 
remot. During this time we have never paid less 
5h per annum on savings entrusted to our 
care, tributing to holders of our certificates 
profits amounting to nearly ——- of a 
— dollars while materially adding to our 
Our business conducted under 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 


by whom it is examined each year. 
Let us show you how we can handle your savings 
to better other 








accounts advantage t' most 
banking institutions. Ask for 
Booklet B. 
Assets - - «+ $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CoO. 


12 Times Building, 
Broadway, New York City 











Q/ every day 
0 inthe year 





Open an account to-day with $5 or 
more with this company. 
starts at once. No s 


Interest 

pecial interest 

riods, no notice required for with- 
rawal. 

Your money is safeguarded by the 
most tangible of all securities, and is 
safer than the majority of investments 
paying but3 per cent. 

How and why 5% imterest com- 

unded every six months is paid 
y this company is told in an interest- 
ing manner in the new 
Booklet mailed free. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co., 








Dept. G Calvert Building, Baltimore. 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 

Oo We examine every 
security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 
own money and turn them over com In 


9 years we have learned how to select the 
pest. Noone now handii western has 
bad more experience. We giveyou the it of that 
coas The quality wee B 4 en 
Write tor creulare and full informat free. 
PERKINS &COMPANY Lawrence, Kana. 








4% to6% interest 


Any investment paying more 
is accompanied by greater risk. 
We have only first-class loans 
and high grade bonds. Put your 
savings where you will be earn- 

ing money on them. Write for particulars. 
E. LeRoy Galt, 325 Locust St., Sterling, Ill. 


Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502. Raleigh, N. C. 


Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


AINSLIE, THOs., Lake Ann, Mich., to Carsonville. 
Accepts. 

ARMSTONG, FRANK, to New Baltimore, Mich. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

Bacon, AARON §., Plevna and Sylvia, Kan., to give 
all his time to Sylvia. Accepts. 

BoswoRTH, LINNEUS M., Gilead, Me., to Bristol. 

BuRDICK, CHas. H., Second Ch., Moline, Ill, to 
Prophetstown. Accepts. 

CARRICK, CHAS. W., Cedar Springs, Micb., to Al- 
pine Center, Alpine and Walker. Accepts. 

Davis, C. WESLEY (U. B ), Solomon, Kan., to Cen- 
tral Lake, Mich. Accepts. 

Davis, W. V., to Robinson, Utah. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

EPLER, Percy H., assistant pastor, First Ch., 
Detroit, Mich., to Adams Sq. Ch., Worcester, 


Mass. Accepts. 

Fisher, Jas. G., Dexter, Me., to Mexico, Me. 
Accepts. 

Foster, Guy, Council, Ida., to Pilgrim Ch., Kansas 
City, Kan. Accepts. 


FULLER, GEO. P., Marlboro, Ct., to E. Stoneham, 
Me. Accepts. 

GIER, LEON E., Ontario, Ore., to Gibbonsville, 
Ida. Accepts, and is at work. 

GOULD, J. SIDNEY, Owatonna, Minn., to Hancock. 
Accepts. 

Gray, Henry P., Peoria, [ll.,to St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Ch., Bisbee, N. D. Accepts. 

GREEN, CHESTER W., Alamo, Mich., preaches 
also at Kendall. 

HARE, ALFRED W., First Ch., Fresno, Cal.,to Santa 
Cruz. Accepts, and is at work. 

HARING, E. ERNESTUS (M. E.), Wayland, Mich, 
to Corinth and Moline. Accepts. 

HEALD, JOSIAH H., to pastorate of Gallup, N. M., 
and Holbrook, Ariz., in addition to his work as 
general missionary in the Spanish work in New 
Mexico. Accepts. 

JANSEN, J. E., Moody Inst., Chicago, to Steuben 
and Maple Ridge, Wis. 

KELLEY, 8S. E. (Free Will Bapt), Grand Ledge, 
Mich., to Reed City. Accepts, and is at work. 

KILBOURN, JAS. K., to remain a thiid year at Bar- 
net, Vt. Accepts. 

Mc DOUGALL, GEO. L., Paonia, Col., to Challis and 
May, Ida. Accepts. 

‘MILLER, HENRY G., Vernal, Utah, to White Oaks, 
N.M. Accepts, and is at work. 

-MoorRE, NATH’L 8., Westfield, Vt, to Guilford. 
Declines. 

Moya, JESUS M., to remain another year at Los 
Rinchos de Atrisco,N. M. Accepts, and takes 
also, circuit work in San Mateo, Cubero, Seboy- 
¢ta and San Rafael. 

NICKERSON, ROSCOE S., May, Ida., to Vernal, Utah. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

OSTRANDER, LINCOLN, Linden, Mich., to serve 
also Tyrone. Accepts. 








RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties under special escort will leave Beston May 
24, July 8 and 21, for splendid Tours to 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 


suc ALASKA 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, and 
THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


The Wonderland of America. 


The journeys between St. Paul and the Coast will lie 
eone way over the “ Soo Line”’ and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
‘way, visiting Banff Springs, and the opposite way via the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

OTHER SUMMER TOURS. 

To the Park, returning cia the Canadian Rockies, 
July 8 and 21, August 12 and September 11. 

To the Park, #ortland and Colorade, Aug. 12. 

fo the Park, Pacific Northwest, California 
and the Grand ase of Arizona, September 11. 
oan Europe, June 13 and 22, July 5, Aug. 1, and 
Sept. 5. 

Grand Tour Around the World, Sept. 18. 

Seammer Tours to Leading Eastern Resorts. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

("Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next Old South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writing 
can be easily made on a 


, Lawton Simplex Printer. 


» No washing. No wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 38 Yesey Strest, New York. 


Select long tours. Small par- 
UROPE ties. Choiee of routes. Personal 
escort. Apply at once. 

Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K, Mase. 


$5650 


Portian 


AND RETURN 
From Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
daily, May 23 to September 30. Choice of routes via 
Omaha, Cheyenne and Granger, via St, Paul and Minne- 
apolis, through the mountain scenery of Colorado and 
Utah, through the Lake McDonald Country or the Can- 
-adian Rockies, with tickets via California or via Yellow- 
stone Park at slight advance in rates. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points, account 


LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL 
A t opportunity to visit one of the greatest grain and fruit raisin 
countries, the largest fishing and lumbering industries, and some o 
the most aggressive, rich and growing cities in the world. 


The Best of Everything. 

Full particulars in regard to the exposition and 
descriptive of the Pacific Northwest sent to 
any address on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. 8B. KNISKERN, 
Traffic Manager, 

ICAGO. 


OwEN, RICHARD, Spring Valley, N. Y., to Brewster. 
Declines. 

PENMAN, JOHN §S., Central Ch., Bangor, Me., ac- 
cepts call to First Ch., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

PERKINS, HENRY M., to Wolcott, Vt., where he 
has been stated supply, for one year from May 1. 
Accepts. 

PINCKNEY, WADE, Moody Inst., Chicago, Lll., to 
Johannesburg and Hetherton, Mich. Accepts. 
PLANT, Gro. E., Fond du Lac, Wis., to Baldwin 

and Hammond. 
READ, G. ELLERY, Holland, Vt., accepts call to 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


Continued on page 667. 














































SOSTON TO YARMOUTH. HAL 


—¢/ 
Pig The main highway of travel from Boston to all 
AX points in the Maritime Provinces is via Yar- 


és 


mouth, N. S. 


Daily service from Long Wharf (foot State St.) 
Mean- 


magnificent steamers ‘‘Prince George"’ and ‘‘Boston” 
: @ in commission. For all information, rates, folders, tours, 
etc,, write to 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


> F. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A. 
ms Kentville, Nova Scotia. 


2) Si Ae @ = eS 


~— 








CALIFORNI 


INQUIRE AT 





THE WONDERLAND OF THE WEST 


Best Reached via Lines of the 


SOUTHERN PAciFiC '70 Washing St 


DIRECT LINES FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Continued from page 666.) 


ROWLAND, JOHN H., Clintonville, Wis., to Open 
Door Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. Declines. 

SEIBERT, ALBERT E., Bedford, Johnstown and 
Barry, Mich., to Mattawan and Texas. Accepts. 

STEFFEY, E. LEROy (M. P.), to Tipton, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 

TaRR, Jas. J. G., Roekport, Mass., to Jamaica, 
Vt. .Declines. 

TEDFORD, Jos. 
Accepts. 

Watson, Jas. J., Summer Hill, Iil., to W. Frank- 
fort. 

WHuiTE, Rop’t 8., Bangor Sem., to Dayville, Ct. 
Accepts. 

Wooprurr, Mrs. Emity C., Brookton, N. Y., to 
St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., for one year. 

Woops, N. R. (M. E.), to Jerome, Mich. Accepts. 

Woopwarb, GEO. H., 8. Freeport, Me., to Phillips. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


McGgE, CLYDE, o. Clinton, Wis. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. V. Stevens, B. F. Aldrich, W. C. Kier- 
stead, G. R. Leavitt, B. R. Cheney and Dr. E. D. 
Eaton. 

McKoon, HosMER,) Pacific Sem., 1905, o. Oak- 

SPOOLMAN, Jacos,) land, Cal,by Bay Ass’n of 
Cong’l Churches and Ministers, April 25. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Geo. C. Adams, D. D.; other parts, 
Drs. J. K. McLean, C. R. Brown and Rev. W. H. 
Hopkins. 

MORGAN, THos. B., ¢. Sharon, Pa. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Jones, D. T. Thomas, Owen Thomas 
and J. B. Davies. 

SPOONER, WALTER, Hudsonville, Mich., 0. March 
21. Sermon, Dr. R. W. McLaughlin ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. P. Sanderson and Geo. Extence. 


Resignations 


BuRDICK, CHAS. H., Second Ch., Moline, Ill. 

CALHOUN, CHAs. S., Eastlake, Mich., removes to 
Dexter. 

CHASE, SAm’L B., who for nine years has cared for 
Milletts, Mich.,as well as Mayflower Ch., Lansing, 
resigns Milletts, devoting his entire time to May- 
flower Ch. 

CoLE, Wo. H. (M. P ), Merrill, Mich. 

CONLEY, HENRY W., Stonington, Me., after five 
years’ service. He leaves the church free of debt 
for the first time in 15 years. 

DE BEVOISE, GABRIEL H., Westminster, Vt., to 
take effect June 1, after six years’ service. 

Foster, Guy, Council, Ida. 

HARMON, WILLARD P., assistant pastor, Plymouth 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to take effect Oct. 1. 

JONES, TREVOR C., Morenci, Mich., to take effect 


Church 
Carprits 


E are the largest carpet house 

in the United States and carry 

a complete line of Church Car- 

pets in Ingrain, Brussels, Velvets, etc., 
of appropriate designs and colorings. 

Special reduced prices quoted to 
- lous institutions. We will gladly 

samples and estimated cost. As 
a i ae. state color and quality pre- 
ferred, also approximate number 
— required, and, if possible, enclose 
am showing measurements and 
iste of pews and pillars. 

Carpets will be cut, sewn together 
in our workrooms and shipped to the 
church, ready to lay. 

espondence and orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


W.& J. SLOANE 
884 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


E., Saranac, Mich., to Saugatuck. 
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July 1, after six years’ service. 

LASH, ABRAHAM H., Dundee, Mich. 

LEAVITT, Horace H., Broadway Ch., Somerville, 
Mass., to take effect Sept. 1, after 11 years’ 
service. : 

MARTIN, A. Epw., Minturn, Col. 

MEARS, CHAS. L., does not resign at Reno, Nev. 

NORDLUND, ANDERS A., Swedish Ch., Georgetown, 
Ct., after 10 years’ service. 

PENMAN, JOHN 8 , Central Ch., Bangor, Me., after 
11 years’ service. 

WHITNEY, JOEL F., Royalton, Vt. 

WINTER, BENJ. B., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to take 
effect July 1. 

WoopWARD, Gro. H., 8. Freeport, Me., to take 
effect June 1, after six years’ service. 

YORK, FRED’K E., Corinth and Moline, Mich. 


Dismissions 
FATE, FRANCIS A., Trinitarian Ch., Taunton, Mass., 
May 1. 
HaGar, CuAs. S., Second Ch., Hyde Park, Vt., 
April 11. 
Casualties 


SouTH SEABROOK, N. H., Rev. W. A. Rand, 38 
years pastor. Recently refurnished church build- 
ing and parsonage burned April 25. Loss on 
church, $10,000; on parsonage, $1,500. The pas- 
tor went into belfry to pour water on roof and 
narrowly escaped becoming a prey to the flames. 


Suggestive Methods and Features 


WICHITA, KAN., Plymouth, Dr. C. 8S. Sargent. Two 
recitals on new organ costing more than $3,500, 
by Arthur J. Barbour of Cincinnati.. At April 
communion a number of members received from 
Fellowship Chapel Branch, gathered by Rev. M. 
W. Wood, assistant pastor. 


Bequests and Other Gifts ~ 


GIBBONSVILLE, IDA., Rev. L. E. Gier. From Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. W. Hopkinson of Bradford, Mass., a 
bell, in memory of their daughter, Miss Louise K. 
Hopkinson. 

RIVERHEAD, N. Y., Rev. J. W. Raine. From the 
late Mrs. Amelia Terry, who had just given an 
individual communion set in memory of her 
mother, $300 toward new building. Pastor con- 
ducts class in mission study, also a Sunday school 
class, using Forbush’s Life of Christ, with stereo- 
scopes. Salary increased $300. 


Local Revival Interest 


PATCHOGUE, N. Y.—A succession of evening meet- 
ings early in the year conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. 8. W. Haven, developed a quiet interest 
among the young people, several coming into 
church membership. 

Meetings have also been held at Blair, Neb., where 
Rey. Joha Doane of Fremont has been giving 
chalk talks; in Burwell and Lincoln, Neb., and 
in Corning, Io. 





Accessions to Churches 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 
oo “gl 2 5 Brooklyn, Central 103 156 
reka, First 25 26 Immanuel 22 
ro aanaios, Fires 23 58 North oe 
posite Grove 2 3 Tompkins Avenue — 104 
Robles 2° 4 New York, Broad- 
Sood ang Pilgrim 20 24 way Tabernacle md 
Riverside 31 40 syracuse, Good Will {it 
CONNECTICUT OHIO 


New Britain, South 9 11 Bellevue, First 15 20 


er onet 14 Cleveland, Franklin aa 


Norfolk 15 15 Toledo. ‘Washington 
ILLINOIS Street 714 89 


“pane Central os Tompson — 10 
Warren Avenue 54 76 WISCONSIN 
Oneida 4 65 arena, First 4 
MAINE Nekoosa, Golden _ 
oo ger, Cone 16 16 | 26 af 
ortian . Law- - 
rence * 18 39 Seymour & sf 


MASA OTHER STATES 
Beverly, Dane St. 31 35 
Boston, St. Mark’s — 35 Gocceee Bree oe 31 
Hol on = 11 Ebensburg, Pa. 53 


6 
2 

Natick 20 Hillsboro, Ore., First4 5 
New Bedford, North 7 16 Huron, 8.'D. * 
9 


Marshalltown, To. 
aw ead North xakima, Wn. 9 
MINNESOTA Omaba, Neb., Sara- 
Pelic se ia id: : H provisente R. I 
elican 8 _ Vv a 
¥ North | : 11 11 
MISSOURI Reno, N ee 
Kansas Ci 19 22 Wichita, Kan., 
Meadville 6 6 Plymouth — 16 


Conf., 540. Tot., 1,364. 
Total since Jan. 1, con/., 2,165; tot., 5,085. 
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Have You 
Rheumatism? 


You Can Be Gone. FREE 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of 

rheumatism without rat B ie stomach ae 
upside down or bein oked to death, and 
every sufferer from S,eumatism should welcome 
this marvelous ners with open arms and give 
it an honest 
overs by Roy A. Salt, por eee hye who 
$ generous enou, senda age free to ev 

ouberer who aie at once. It is a home treat. 
ment and will not Rage you from your work. 

As you know, if you’ve tried them, every so- 
ealled rheumatic remedy on the market today, 
except this genuine cure, will cause you violent 

stomach pains, and some of them are so dangerous 
they will cause heart trouble. And the worst of it 
is they nevercure. When a person has rhe sm 
the constitution is so run down that he should be 
very —- what he puts into his stomach. 

It there gives me pleasure to present a 
remedy omy cures. That remedy is 

“ Gloria Tonic.” 

Before I decided to tell the world about the 
discovery of “ Gloria Tonic,” I had it tried on hos- 
pital ents, also on old and ——s persons 
with perfect success. But some people never base 
believe anything until wd know it from experi- 
as so the best and quickest wey is for you to 

ite me that you want to be cured and I will send 
you @ pack: of “ Gloria Tonic” free of cost. No 
matter what your form of rheumatism is, acute, 
chronic, Tmupealar, inflammatory, sciatic, neuralgia, 
gout, lumbago, ete., “Gloria Tonic” will relieve 

Do not mind if other remedies have failed 
om. nor mind if doctors say you are incurable. 

ind no one but write me ay sure. “ Glor! 

Tonic” has so cured persons of upwards 80 
years of age. This offer is not for curiosity seek- 
ers, but is made to rheumatics only. To them I 
will send a trial package of “Gloria Tonic” free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly en- 
dorsed as “Gloria Tonic.” _ Among the eminent 


ie who endorsed it ar 
pok G UI x "Medical Doctor and 


ERO, 

Surgeon oa the University of Venezuela, whose en- 
dorsement of “G onic ”’ bears the official seal « 
of the United States Rabe ulate 

HON. EUGENE H. PLU MACHER, UNITED 
STATES CONSUL, Maracaibo. 

STEVENSON MAcCADAM, F. I. C., F. C. 8., of 
Fee be ay Laboratory, Surgeons Hall, Edinburgh, 


L. L. RATHMAN, CALOOTE, South Australia. 

THE EDITOR of the famous Medical Journal 
** Healtb,” London, England, and many others. 

If you are a sufferer, send your name today aad 
by return mail you will receive “ Gloria Tonic % and 

also the most elaborate book ever gotten up on the 
subject of Rheumatism, absolutely free. This book 
contains many drawin gs — actual life and wil 
tell you all about your case. You get “Gloria 
Tonie” and this wonderful book at the same time, 
both free, so let me hear from you at once. Ad- 
dress JOHN A. SMITH, 1087 Gloria Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual Ee Cue withou 
internal medicine. Propri rps & Son 

Queen Victoria 8t., ropriotorg, W. EWA Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William 8St., N. ¥. 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Sanatorium 


OPIUM pices samen 


have been cured by us. dad sic be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


[PAGE'S PHOTOPASTE Ss 


aL. N JARS AND TUB 

i. photo or general —t 

——— — never "aheoolors Lag] Voss : 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest 

bottle now sold for 5c.( Ce cenli ioe’ In 

bulk for large users, carton ee etc. 

i PAGE’S MUCILA 
Pi — Teta! aah ge ioe 


fale "S$ CL HL 4 
Or tu Eset crue me - 
mar 9 Rasex Avenue, Gio ucester, Mass, ™ — 





























your Health and STRENGTH with 
Nl | }) t(D JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIF UGE, 
a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


CHILDREN, and MEN. 





—Get it from your Druggist. 








Niece and Nephew 


of Uncle Sam — 


should be deeply interested in what he has said 
about soda crackers, because they are the one food 
with which all of them are familiar. 


Uncle Sam has given out figures showing that 
soda crackers are richer in nutriment and body- 
building elements, properly proportioned, than any 
food made from flour. 


This is saying much for common soda crackers, 
and nruch more for Uneeda Biscuit, because 
they are soda crackers of the best quality. They 
are baked better—more scientifically. They are 
packed better—more cleanly. The damp, dust and 
odor proof package retains all the goodness and 
nutriment of the wheat, all the freshness of the 
best baking, all the purity of the cleanest bakeries. 


Your’ Uncle Sam has shown what food he thinks 
best for his people. His people have shown that 
they think Uneeda Biscuit the best of that food, 
nearly 400,000,000 packages having already been 


consumed. 


- Uneeda Biscuit 


5F 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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